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study on the antiquities o£ ( Jontral Asia 7 
Other sands than those of: Egypt have in 
this twentieth con tiny given up tlioir 
secrets ; and again we are confronted by 
a whole new world of forgotten history 
which opens before our eyes. What 
associatians had Central Asia to our 
mind that were not remote, unfriendly 
and barbarous ? Hordes of fierco nomads 
wandering great deserts ; what history 
could these have that was of the smallest 

interest to ourselves, save in so far as 

• 0 

thoir waves of horsemen had once flowed 
over into Europe, ravaging and destroy- 
ing ? And yet it is from thelfo dojforts 
that explorers and oxcavators have 
brought hack relics of a vanished 
civilization, recovered in porfoct fresh- 
ness from those bleak and blowing sands, 
which aro of singular interest to every 
mind that cares for human history ; 
which bring a new illumination to the 
study of art and the study of religion ; 
which have rovealed two hitherto un- 
known Indo-European languages, nearer 


THE GREAT WALL AND 
THE THOUSAND BUDDHAS. 


A hundred years ago, as w r e were 
reminded in these columns the other day, 
archaeology and scholarship were open- 
ing up, by brilliant guess and patient 
labour, the buried world of ancient 
Egypt. Monuments, tombs, and inscrip- 
tions, scrutinized side by side, yielded 
up their history. Egyptian art has now 
long boon recognized as equally worthy 
of study with the art of Graeco. But wo 
were reminded, too, that scholars and 
dilettanti were loth at first to acknow- 
ledge his claims. To them the only anti- 
quities that seemed to have any claim 
on modern culture were tho antiquities 
of Greece and Rome. What would those 
polite circles have said if they had been 
asked to bestow serious attention and 
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it is said than Sanskrit to Greek and 
Latin ; and which havo the perennial 
fascination of showing us the confluence 
and interaction of three great civiliza- 
tions, India, China and Greeoo. 

With these discoveries will always 
be associated the name of Sir Aurol 
Stein. Ho has now made three groat 
expeditions into these dosort rogions ; 
and let us first pay homage to the intre- 
pidity tenacity and enthusiasm which 
have carried him through such enormous 
journeys in face of continual hardship, 
acute discomfort, and frequent dnngor. 
If it were only for his record as a 
traveller and his Services to geographical 
scienice Sir Aurel’s name would stand 
high in the history of exploration ; but we 
must confine ourselves here to his archaeo- 
logical achievements and the recovered 
treasures whioh have made his expedi- 
tions so memorable and so frutiful of 
result. The first expedition was made 
in 1900-1 and was described in the 
volume# of “Sand-buried Cities” (1903), 
followed by the detailed report, “Ancient 
Khotan” (1907). The socond expedition, 
far tnore extensive and important in its 
results, was made in 1906-8. A personal 
account of this was given in the two 
volumes, published in 1912, called “Ruins 
of Desert Cathay.” But for the detailed 
ed report, to which a score of special 
students from all Europe have contribut- 
ed — for no single scholar could deal 
adequately with half the material and 
the problems involved — we have had 
to wait till now. It was worth waiting 


for. The five massive volumes * before 
us are a truly magnificent production •, 
they do honour alike to the authorities 
of the India Offlco, whose enlightened 
liberality has made the publication possi- 
ble, and to the Oxford University Press, 
which has carried out the work. 

But above all we must admire the 
prodigious industry and patience of the 
author, and the arts of persuasion by 
which he has prevailed on so many 
ominont^cholars to supplement his own 
stores of orudition h J their many-sided 
labours. One volume is devoted to plates, 
a number of which arc given in colour. 
Another volume contains only maps. 
The remaining three form the body of 
the work. Successive chapters deal 
with each site explored and are followed 
in oach case by a detailed and doscrip- 
tivo list of the objects found, all the 
more necessary now that the collection 
has been divided between the British 
Museum and the now Museum at Delhi. 

“Serindia* is the compendious and 
happily chosen name which Sir Aurel 
has given to the whole work. It is a 
term new to English though already 
current among French, scholars ; and 
it indicates as no other word could do, 
the scopo of the journey and the region 
traversed — 

the vast drainageless belt between the 

Pamirs in the West and the Pacific 

; 

$ Serindia : Detailed Report of Explorations in 

Central Asia and Westernmost China. By 

Aurbi. Stein. Five Volumes. (Oxfotd: Clarendon 

Press. fx>ndon ; Milford. £12 I 2 s. net.) 
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watershed in the east which for close 
on a thousand years formed tho special 
meeting-ground of Chinese civilization, 
introduced by trade and political pene- 
tration, and of Indian culture, propagat- 
ed by Buddhism. 

Tho journey of the thousand miles on 
foot or on horseback was to occupy more 
than two and a half years and was to 
take the traveller from the Hindu Kush 
valleys to tho Westorn frontier # of China 
proper. 

India and China are the two great 
formative influences on the past history 
of this region ; but there is also Greece, 
as we have already mentioned, not to 
speak of Persia. What exactly was the part 
played by Hellenism in this interaction 
of fluid forces ? It was not a faith, 
moulding the minds of men, nor a 
culture impressed on daily life ; it was 
a tradition of art, filtered through king- 
doms of the Near East, and leaving its 
vestiges now in images of Greak god o.r 
goddess stamped on the clay seals of 
letters preserved undor the dry sand, 
now in motives of ornamont such as are 
found in tho early bronze mirrors of 
China itself, but above all contributing 
tho basic element for those sculptures 
of Gandhara which, developed under tho 
stress of Indian religious ideals, created 
the formula for Buddhist art which was 
to presist through centuries in China 
and Japan, cvento our own day. Yet it was 
one of the surprises among Sir Aurel 
Stein’s discoveries that in the desert 
site of Miran close on the confines of 


China, the frescoes covering the walls 
of a Buddhist shrine should reveal, not 
a mere trace of borrowed Greek forms, 
nor a mixed style like that of Gandhara, 
but the handiwork of a Hellenistic 
painter in a style that wo might expect 
to meet on tho shores of tho Medi- 
terranean. 

At the very outset of the long jour- 
noy wo find Sir Aurel, as ho rides along 
the Talash Valley, alert to note the 
physical features of tho scene of one of 
Alexanders^ mountain campaigns, and 
deciding that tho broad military road 
which he was travelling had seen tho 
Macedonian columns *pass by on their 
way to India. Linguistic and ethnogra- 
phical clues are also employed for tho 
identification of places mentioned by 
Alexander’s historians. But soon tho 
traveller is on tho look-ojit for vestiges 
of a very Afferent kind from those of tho 
conqueror from Greece ; lie is tracing 
the footsteps of tho Chinese pilgrims, 
solitary wayfarers, led across fearful 
deserts to sock the holy places of the 
Buddha in his native land. Apd at onco 
wo are brought into touch with two 
great movements which have been mo- 
mentous in tho history of mankind — the 
marvellous march of Alexander into 
India, and that other progress out of 
India to tho remoter East, the vic- 
torious journey of the Buddhist faith. 
It is on the track of missionary Budd- 
him that Sir Aurel Stein’s expedition 
moves ; and it is to tho student of Budd- 
hism and Buddhist art, transformed as 
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they wore by vorious influences on their 
passage £rom India to China, that the 
discoveries recorded in “Sorindia” afford 
the richest store of new material. But 
how many clues of other interest are 
picked up by the way I How it moves 
the imagination to read the page on 
which Sir Aurel describes the finding 
at the desert site of Lou-lan of a hale 
of yellow silk, tightly rolled and unused 
just as it lay when it was first dropped 
and forgotten by some trader on its way 
from China to Imperial Romo. Covered 
up with a light layer of drift sand, it 
had become so* dry and brittle that 
when lifted it tlroko in two. But the 
romance of discovery is not enough for 
tho archaoologist : he measures the silk, 
and notes the dimensions. The pro- 
bability is that the width is tho regular 
width of tho folk exported in the early 
centuries of our era; but can it be 
proved ? Yos ; for a few months after- 
wards £5ir Aurel, exploring tho ruined 
watch-stations of a part of tho Groat 
Wall of China, finds in tho dlhii* a strip 
of silk precisely inscribed with its place 
of origin, width, longth, weight, weight 
and value. This strip can be proved to 
da to from about the end of the first 
century a. p. But what exactly was 
tho Chinoso inch' of that poriod ? The 
ruins of the Wall again supply the in- 
formation in the form of two wooden 
measures ; and from those we learn that 
the bale found at the Lou-lan site was 
of the same width, though presumably 
it is of later date. It may scorn an in- 


significant fact to have established ; but 
one never knows, in archceology, what 
fact is not going to prove just tho one 
wanted link in some chain of evidence. 
Arid in the mass of discoveries recorded 
and illustrated in those volumes later 
students will surely find clues of precious 
value. 

The bale of silk would indicate, if it 
were not known already, that tho settle- 
ment where it was found owed its 
existence to the great trade route across 
Asia from China to the Levant, which 
was to make possible tho missionary 
march of Buddhism eastwards. A chain 
of oasis settlements was necessary for the 
caravans in moving across the vast desort 
country, where the gradual dcsication of 
the climate has dried up a groat inland sea 
and choked the rivers with sand. In 
prehistoric timo the desert was inhabit- 
ed, for Sir Aurel Stein discovered 
neolithic implements and pottery in 
its solitudes. Some centuries b. c., 
when the country was penetrated by 
Indian civilization, thorc were flourish- 
ing settlements along tho river bods ; 
fiolds and orchards were watered by a 
system of canals. But like an ocean tho 
invading sand crept closer ; the labours 
of irrigation were gradually defeated ; 
and one by one, at various datos in tho 
early centuries of our era, towns and 
orchard^ wore abandoned. Only a few 
great oases remained, and between them 
was a waste passable for pilgrims, troops 
and tradors, but dreaded by all and with 
good reason. 
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Tho terror of superstitious imagina- 
tion added to its natural horrors. Sir 
Aurol rode in tlie tracks o£ two famous 
travellers, tho Chinese pilgrim Jlsuan- 
Tsang and the Vonetian Marco Polo. 
Each of these has left a description of 
the desert ; and as it was in the eighth 
century and in the thirteenth so it is 
to-day. Hsuun-Tsang notes how the 
sands are always moving, according as 
tho wind piles or scatters them ; how 
there are no tracks, and nothing to go 
by *, “so travellers collect the bones of 
animals left behind to serve as road 
mark.” He tells how when the hot 
winds rise, men and animals lose their 
senses ; they hear singing and wailing ; 
while looking and listening, one becomes 
stupefied and unable to direct oneself. 
This he attributes, like other Chinese 
travellers, to tho lures of evil spirits. 
And Marco Polo has the same belief. 
He tolls how if a traveller lags behind 
his company at night ho will hear spirits 
talking ; sometimes they will call him by 
name, and he follows tho voice and is 
lost. Phantasmal music, too, they hear? 
and tho sound of drums. But the plain 
realities of a journey through this dosert , 
with its indistinguishable mounds of 
wind-bitten sand, are intimidating enough. 
“Not a thing to eat is found on it” ; but 
wator, often brackish, is found at in- 
tervals, and this makes the crossing 
practicable. At the various oases arc 
settlements, some still inhabited, or reviv- 
ed in recent times, others long ago 
.abandoned. Whethor tho failure of 


irrigation was in all cases the cause 
of these being dosortod, or political con- 
ditions, is a question which Sir Aurol 
Stein discusses ; and he inclines to think 
that the causos were more complex than 
has been generally thought. The lateral 
shifting of the courso of rivers, frequent 
in country of this character — the Oxus 
is a notable instance — may sometimes 
have made a site impossible. The for- 
saken settlements have all yielded relics 
of interest. 

In the seeond century n. c. the 
(■hi nose Empire made a great forward 
movement westward. • After an interval 
of some centuries during which its 
dominions and influence receded, another 
great movement of expansion was 
made by tho Thing Empire, and 
( liineso ascendancy re-established over 
the “ Western Region. n Of the 
former of these movements there is a 
monument, forgotten and undiscovered 
till Sir Aurel traced its remains, in an 
extension westward of the great frontier 
Wall built by tho Han Emperor, Wu Ti, 
a century before Ohrist, to guafd tho 
lines of communication between China 
and the newly-acquired dominions from 
incursions of tho Huns. Tho account 
of tho first recognition of tho remains 
of watch-towers, and the subsequent trac- 
ing of tho wall for over . 140 miles and 
the searching of its towers and stations, 
forms a fascinating chapter of explora- 
tion. Tho Jade Gate, famous in Chinese 
poetry and story, named after tho most 
precious of imports from tho West, was 
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identified. The litter of guard rooms — 
fragmonts of letters, accounts orders of 
the day — was collected. Sir Aurora 
careful measurements and observation on 
the spot onablo us to make a mental 
reconstruction of the Wall ; and tho 
labours of the famous sinologue, Edouard 
Chavannos, enable us to repooplo it with 
its soldiers, to see them at their daily 
tasks and even to look into their minds. 

At intervals behind the Wall stood 
tall watch-towers, each with its little 
garrison, armed with crossbows and swords. 
It was their duty, on the alarm of a bar- 
barian raid, to kindle a fire on the tower ; 
in daytime a fire of smoky fuel at night a 
fire of clear flame. From tower to tower 
tho signal was repeated, and evey where 
along the wall the guard stood to arms. 
Tho War Office, zealous for economy, 
sonds orders forbidding the waste of 
fuel. An officer is reprimanded, or, 
accuse himself, for neglecting to light 
the fire. . We know whero the soldiers 
at this or that station came from — some 
wero recruited in the district, others 
woro'Vjonvicts from Chinese provinces — 
and what their pay was, and the 
“fatigues” they had to do in turn. For 
they wero not, only soldiers, they were 
military colonists ; and part of their 
duty was to grow corn for tho victuall- 
ing of the Embassies and missions 
which passed along the Wall towards 
Yarkand and the Oxus. It was a hard 
life on this desolate frontier. Frag- 
ments of letters found lying in the sand 
^illuminate as by flashes tho days of 


tedium and hardship. This is a wretch- 
ed counrrv and I havo no nows to 
sond.” The writer tries to console him- 
self by hoping that his correspondent is 
bringing up his children “with due 
severity.” What amused tho soldiers’ 
leisure ? Magic and divination, we find, 
wore practised. Some pored over school- 
books, trying to keep up their educa- 
tion. Books of medicine wero consulted. 
But it is an atmosphere of solitude and 
sadness that these rolics exhale ; the 
fragments of letters are full of tho pain 
of separation. 

M. Chavannos, who edited these docu- 
moiits in a separate publication issued by 
the Oxford Press in 1913, emphasized 
their importance as being the eldest 
specimens of Chinese writing known 
( 98 b. c. is the earliest of the dates they 
hear ) *, but lie also points out that if we 
want to realize what this frontier Wall 
meant to the soldiers and common folk 
liable to be impressed for service on it, 
wo must turn to later poetry ; there we 
hear echoing the cry of the human 
misory out of which was built the Groat 
Wall and tho schemes of conquest and 
political penotration which projected it 
westward, and which history makes so 
imposing. The T'ang poems make us 
feel tho shiver that ran through the new 
recruit as he passed under the Jade Gate 
and met the wind that blow over the 
desolate sands, and saw for tho first time 
tho savage country into which so many 
had gono and whence so few camo baok. 
One poem pictures tho company of five 
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thousand strong men going eagerly to 
the war, confident of victory, clothed in 
furs against the bitter winter. “Alas ! 
the bones scattered along the river 
hanks are still men that appear in 
dreams to their loved ones.” Another shows 
us the spent veteran on his starved horse 
returning from a lifetime of campaigns 
with all his possessions — his sword ; 
and another rocounts the return home, 
at eighty, of the soldier who wont out 
as a youth of fifteen ; ho fi£ds only a 
ruin, overgrown with woods. And all 
through this poetry, for which tho Wall 
is haunted by the dosolato ghosts of 
those condemned to build it, wo divine 
the deep disgust of a race devoted to 
the arts of peaco with the savagery of 
tho Huns, “whose husbandry is carnago 
and whose only harvest is tho white 
bones on tho fields of yellow sand , 0 
and with war itsolf. 

But even the romanco of this frontier 
Wall, with tho very human documents 
littered about its ruins, yields to tho 
romance of the Caves of the Thousand 
Buddhas. Few more wonderful discoveries 
have been made by any archaeologist than 
that of the hidden vjiult, crammed with 
manuscripts and paintings, whose secret 
had been kopt for some nine centuries, 
in tho rock-hown shrines near Tun- 
huang. The splendour of the treasures 
acquired by Sir Aurol with such patient 
efforts of persuasion from tho self- 
appointed guardian of the shrine did 
not burst at once upon his eyes The 
paintings were all orumplcd up in 


I 

bundles of brittle silk, for they had 
been used to make a level floor for 
the thousands of manuscripts piled above 
them ; and it was not till they had been 
unpacked and gradually opened and 
cleaned — a work of years — in London 
that the full extent and significance 
of this find of early Buddhist art were 
revealed. And the manuscripts, mar- 
vellously preserved as they were, as 
anyone can see to-day from the speci- 
mens exhibited in the King’s Library 
in the British Museum, awaited tho 
deciphering of pakeographors versed in 
Chinese, Sanskrit, Turki, Tibetan and 
other languages. Among them were 
found tho earliest woodcuts in the world, 
and the oldest, specimen of printing 
known to exzist. One or two Manichrcan 
fragments remind us that the Manicli.Tan 
religion once flourished in these regions, 
though these remains are strangely few 
compared with the remarkable frescoes 
and manuscripts discovered at Turf an— 
north west across the desertr-fhy Von- 
Le Ooq, and now at Berlin. Manichaw 
nisni has been generally regarded in the 
West only as a heresy in tho liisfory of 
Christianity, but its Persian founder 
Manes set out to found an eclectic world- 
religion, and his followers lived in 
Turkestan side by side with Buddhists 
and with Christians. The vast majority 
of the Tim-huang manuscripts are of 
course Buddhist. So too with the paint- 
ings. The discovery of these pictures 
marks an epoch in the study of Buddhist 
art. It will bo long before the full 
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results of their examination have been 
worked out. But much is clear already 
For the thorough examinations of the 
paintings the services were socured of 
Raphael Petrucci, a man of many-sided 
gifts and attainments who added a know- 
ledge of Chinese to an intimate fami- 
liarity with Oriental, and especially 
Buddhist, art. Tho doatk, during the 
war, of both Chavannes and Petrucci, 
friends and collaborators, in the prime of 
life, within a few months of euch of 
othor, has been a tragic loss to scholar- 
ship. Petrucci loft his work unfinished ; 
but the essays he had completed are 
printed in tho third* volume of “Serindia” 
and aro full of interesting mattor. 

What gives a special importance to 
the Tun-liuang paintings is the fact that 
they include, among much that has 
affinity with tho local schools of Buddhist 
art found at otlior sites in Turkestan, a 
number of paintings which remind us 
strongly of the early Buddhist pictures 
of Japan^The best of these are of singular 
beauty. Owing to the decay of Buddhism 
in China and to infinite destruction, 
scarcely anything remains of the great 
Buddhist art which we know to have 
flourished in the T’ang period ( seventh 
to tenth centuries a. D, ) and which form- 
ed tho models for the early Japanese 
masters But here at last we find a 
missing link, and see how the Ohineso 
genius moulded to its use the material 
derived from India through Turkestan, 
and made of Buddhist art a new and 
majestic tradition. Pctruooi underlines 


the remarkable fact that in the treatment 
of the Buddha legend, costumes, types, 
and architecture have all been translated 
bodily into Chinese form. It is other- 
wise with the pictures of Bodhisattvas 
and with the many large representations 
of tho Western Paradise, in whioh tho 
Indian formula and imagery are reveren- 
tially preserved, though tho artistic 
idiom is Chinese. Somo of these pictures 
are dated with dates of the ninth and 
tenth centuries. Two, it has recently 
been discovered— too recently for the 
fact to be recorded in these volumes — are 
signed with the artist’s name. In many 
cases donors are portrayed below the 
subject of tho picture, just as in Euro- 
pean altarpioccs, and inscriptions, of 
which Petrucci gives interpretations, tell 
us something about them. The evidence 
of the costume is valuable for its bearing 
on tho history of secular Chinese art. 
Somo of Potrucei’a conclusions and 
speculations are no doubt debatable. 
We do not quite understand his grounds 
for classing certain of the pictures as 
“Sino-Tibetain.” Tibet was the ruling 
power in Tun-huang during the tenth 
century and intervals earlier. But it 
does not follow that if a painting bears 
a Tibetan inscription it has necessarily 
a Tibotan element in its art. The 
whole question of Tibetan art is 
obscure and enigmatic. We cannot 
tell how much of indigenous artistic 
power there was in that country. Sir 
Aurel Stoin discovered at Tun-huang one 
painting at least which is in the 
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well-marked style familiar from the main 
specimen brought from Tibet in recent 
years. But how was this style formed ? 
What is the relation of this painting to 
Chinese Buddhist art ? That is a problem 
of which we can only guess the solution. 
But it does not seem likely that Tibetan 
art could have contributed anything of 
importance to the formation of the great 
Chinese tradition of Buddhist painting } 
rather we should conjecture that, the 
influenco was all the other way. However, 
these and other points are for future 
study j and we lament the loss of Petrucci, 
who would have been so eager to debate 
them and who was so brilliant a pioneer 
in the field. 

One cannot leave the Tun-huang 
treasures without mention of the mar- 
vellous specimens of embroidery and 
textile fabrics found in the Oaves. One 
of these is a magnificent picture executed 
pi embroidery, representing Buddha 
standing between saints with dying angels 
above. The figures are lifosi/.e ; the line 
colours of the silk arc perfectly fresh ; 
the whole creates a deep impression of 
majesty and stillness. Comparison of the 
costume of the donors with those of other 
pictures gives Sir Aurel ground for dating 
this embroidery as early as the eighth 
century. The textiles are mostly frag- 
ments, bits cut from actual garments 
probably, and used as votive offerings. 
The designs on these textiles are generally 
Chinese, but a number are of the typo 
associated with the art of Persia under 
the Sassanian dynasty ; in which pairs of 


confronted animals or birds are a favourite 
motive. And again our thoughts turn to 
Japan ; for in the Sho-so-in at Nam, 
the eldest museum in the world, where 
all tho belongings of an emperor of the 
eighth century are preserved to this day, 
we find patterns closely agreeing in typo 
with these, and the same admixture of 
designs from Western Asia, just as we 
also find musical instruments of fhe most 
exquisite workmanship exactly as they 
are depicted in the Tun-huang pictures of 
Paradise. It was from the interior of 
China that these figured silks came ; 
they were not a local production ; and 
some at least of the paintings we may 
assume to ho tho work of no local and 
provincial school but by Chinese artists 
of the great school of Tang, which trans- 
mitted its models to Japan. 

For the study of Chinese art, then, 
the Tun-huang paintings provide docu- 
ments of an importance altogether superior 
to that of the remains of Buddhist art 
found at the other Turkestan files by 
various European and Japanese expedi- 
tions. Nor are they less illuminative; for 
the study of Buddhism itself. That 
religion had indeed been transformed in 
its passage acioss Central Asia from tho 
doctrine preached by Sakyamuni. Deli- 
verance for the individual soul from tho 
chain of causation by means of right 
thinking and right behaviour has given 
place to the idea of universal salvation 
and to the worship of the Bodhisattvas, 
those beings w]jo renounce the final bliss 
of Buddha-hood which they hav^ earned 
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till the deliverance o£ the whole world 
has been accomplished. Sakyamuni 
Buddha was not the only Buddha ; other 
Buddhas also, some of whom may have 
been adopted from the beliefs or legends 
of the many races with which the faith 
had come in contact outside India, 
receive the prayers of the devout. It is 
abovo all Amitabha, the Impersonal 
Buddha, who is the object of popular 
devotion. He presides over the Paradise 
of the West, the Pure Land, into which 
the souls of the pious may bo born, there 
to rest in bliss for a long age. And so 
the typical “altarpicce” of the Tun-huang 
pictures present 4n various forms, either 
comparatively simple or immensely 
elaborate, this Paradise of dream. 
Pavilions rise from the waters of a 
lotus-lake, and wo see the infant souls 
enclosed within tho lotus-buds or floating 
on the air towards the assemblage of 
beatified beings who people the pavilions 
and tho terraces, listening to the concert 
of angolip musicians who occupy the 
central space, underneath the dominating 
presence* of the presiding Buddha. 
Japancso art had made us familiar with 
these conceptions of Amitabha* worship $ 
but it was something of a surprise to 
Petrucci and to Japanese scholars to find 
that in the paintings of Tun-huang it is 
not always Amitabha who presides over 
this Paradise, but sometimes tho Buddha 
of Medicine, or the Buddha of the Future, 
or even Sakyamuni himself. Even • more 
popular than Amitabha is the Bodin' 
sattva, who is his spiritual son, Avalokifes- 


vara, or Kuan yin as he is called in 
Chinese. Endless are the representations 
of this incarnation of tho Spirit of 
Compassion, to whom the folk of this 
frontier town pray for all sorts of 
mundane boons — especially protection 
from Iluns and Tartars and Tibetans — and 
whom the artists portray in attitude so 
pensive and with gesture so mild and 
gracious. Petrucci, whose treatment of 
tho whole subject is at once broad in 
outline and extremely minute in detail, 
has disengaged Trom the mass of material 
many facts of new interest which will 
be approcietcd by students of Buddhism, 
showing, for instance, how certain purely 
Chinese ideas were becoming infused 
into the religion, and how certain concep 
tions supposed to have originated in 
Japan are now proved to have come from 
China. 

In the volume of plates the Tun- 
huang pictures are pretty fully illustrated^ 
hut in the case of some of tho finest 
examples the reduction of scale is so 
groat that no sort of justice is done to 
their beauty. Tho smaller pictures and 
banners fare better. (The shortcoming 
is, however, remedied by a separate 
portfolio of reproduction on a largo scale 
(The Thousand Buddhas, Quariteh, 
£7. I Os. net), in which Mr. Laurence 
Binyon deals with the pictures from the 
artistic # rather than the archaeological 
point of view). Tho frescoes from the 
Miran shrine offered no such difficulties 
to the photographer, and are admirably 
reproduced. We have already mentioned 
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these astonishing specimens of Into 
classical art, which conti ast so strikingly 
with the Chinese art of Tun-huang, 
though tho desert site of Miran is 
comparatively near. These lunettes of 
winged angels, with their full eyes and 
broad contours, make us think at once 
of Alexandrian painting $ and it was 
probably a citizen of the Roman 
Empire, Titus by name, who was engaged 
to paint tin? Buddha legend, some time 
in the third century, at this site 
near tho borders of China, on the 
great traderoute between East and \\ est. 


Remote as theso archu'ologic.tl 
discoveries may seem, let us recognize 
that for us Europeans the closed garden 
of classical culture is no longer wh it it 
was for centuries, the only habitable 
world of the educated mind. Europe and 
Asia are being brought into contact, as 
they have never been since Alexander'* 
day : what each continent is to bring to 
tho other’s destiny is un imminent 
ijuestion of tho future. And we cannot 
afford to neglect, as hitherto wo have 
neglected, the historic past of Asia. 
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EASTERN BENGAL 
NOTES AND QUERIES. 

New Series : No. VI. 

Edited by 

H. E. Stapleton, I. E. S. 

ABORIGINAL CASTES AND BELIEFS 
OF THE DACCA DISTRICT. 

Tho notes recorded below aro a small 
selection from a mass of material on 
Eastern Bengal Ethnology that has been 
gradually accumulated during my tours 
as Inspector of Schools in the Dacca 
Division. I publish them now, not merely 
to prevent thoir being lost, hut also in the 
hope that they may be of interest to some 
of tho readers of tho ‘Dacca Review*. Any 
criticisms, or observations on similar sub- 
jects, will bo welcomed, 

o 

1. The Caste of Buuixmau 
ISwkefeic). 

r 1 

A well dressed Bhuinmali boy was 
found in February, 1915 in the Kanaksar 
Dighirpift path sal a *, sitting next a 
Brahmin on the same bench. He had 

(D Kanaksar is a village on this Lohajang 
A*/m/, 5 or 0 miles from the river Padma. The 
school is situated near the south-east corner of a 
line E by \V tank, measuring about 400 yards by 
200, which is said to have been dug by the Mags 
(or, more probably, the former ‘Koch 1 inhabitants 
of Eastern Bengal). The former name of the 
village was Dculbhog ( land for the 

support of a temple), but no traces seem now to 
remain of any Deul in the vicinity. An account 
of tho history of the place is said to have been 


protruding lips, but othorwise diflfored 
very little in appearance from an ordinary 
Bengali. He said his father owned no 
land but rented a homestead for Rs. 3/- 
per annum from tho heirs of the late 
Madhusudan Bandopadhaya of Kanaksar. 
His father is one of 5 village sweepers, 
and he has an elder brother Rnjendra 
Chandra Bhuinmali who has learnt 
blacksmithy and lives at Medini Mandal, 
a village four or five miles to tho west. 
His father (urns Its. 10 — 15 per month by 
sweeper's work,* and raising the plinths of 
houses. Besides this he gets Rs. 5 per 
month as village Chattkiilar ; and the 
hoy's brother also helps a little when he 
comes home. The boy said he would not 
do sweeper's work when he left school but 
would l>e a Chaukidar . He does not 
know what his brother calls himself at 
Medini Mandal, but lie lives amongst 
the Bhuinmalis there. His mother came 
from Ranigaon, a viliage not quite so far 
as Medini Mandal to the west, and his 
sister-in-law, who was married about 

compiled some years ago by one of the local 
Brahmin Balm Sital Chandra Chatterjee, Settle- 
ment Officer, Chikaudi. Faridpur,for the Settlement 
Officer, Dacca. Balm Nalini Kauta Bhattasali, 
Curator of the Dacca Museum, has kindly 
furnished me with the following list of other 
Denis that are still remembered in the Mimshigaiij 
Subdivision : — 

Four at Paikpara, 2 (each' at Sonarang and 
doradeul, and 1 at each ofc the following places 
Nateswar, Purapara, Bulai, Routhbhog, Kathadia, 
Churain. Nahapara, Sukhabashpur, Sompara, 
At para, Kewar, Dhamaran and Xaynanda. 

The word ‘Deul* is a corruption of Dcvakula , 
?. c., Cod’s House, or Temple. 
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1907, at the r.ge o£ 6, to iiis brother, came 
from Simulia close to Ranigtiou. The boy 
does not know his antra but said Bhuin- 
malis must marry from another village, 
lie takes water from all clean Hindus, 
but not from Namasudras, Kaibarttas, 
dogis, Muchis, or Muhammadans. The 
Bhuinmalis of Kanaksar have a special 
Sapit ibarber), one Raj Mohan, who now 
lives on the southern side of the Padma 
and who comes every 2 months or so to 
shave them and cut their hair. Their 
purohit ( priest ), Kiishna Kumar 
Clmkravarty, lives at Mowa, and comes to 
them for marriages, Srculhs , and Manasa 
and Kartik Pujas. Bhuinmalis celebrate 
the Sraclh after l month, and the S hast hi 
ceremony, like other Hindus, on the 
6th day. 

On calling Durga Oharan, the father 
of tho boy, as well as another senior 
Bhuinmali of the village, the following 
addiiional information was obtained : — 

Bhuinmalis of this part of Vikrampur 
are all Vaishnavas and belong to the 
Kasyapa * yotra . They know of no Bhuin- 
malis belonging to the Parasara or A liman 
gotras. Their occupation is raising tho 
plinths of houses ; holding torches •, 
dancing and lathi play at marriages ; 
sweeping houses and repairing footpaths j 
but some of them havo taken to smith's 
work ( both in iron and gold ), and 
carpentry. The former sometimes call 
themselves Karmokar. No member of 
the caste ever keeps a shop. At Akiadal, 
near Lohajang, there is a Bhuinmali-bari, 
the members of which call themselves 


Poddar as they have become money 
lenders j and at Ranigaon there is another 
family — that into which Durga CharunV 
son had married — called Ha/ra, who 
formerly held land under the Na waits, 
hut now follow the ordinary Bhuinmali 
ptofessions enumerated above. Free 
iutermarringo takes places between tho 
Bhuinmalis of Bikrampur, but they will 
not intermarry with the Bhuinmalis of 
Tipperah or Bakarganj, as tho Bhuinmalis 
of those districts act as musicians and 
carry palkis . Brides are paid for. When 
ho married, his father probably bad to 
pay Rs. 150, or Its. 200 to the bride's 
father as par (dowry) ; but girls can 
now be obta'nod for Rs. 50 — Rs. 100. 
lie denies that Bhuinmalis remove car- 
cases from villages (this is only done by 
Doms), nor are their widows ever allowed 
tu remarry. Bhuinmalis never cat pork. 
Like other Hindus they abstain from 
work during the three days of Ashar 
known as Amlmbachi ( 'SBjfttst) 1 . Their 

(1) This festival lasts from tho INth 1<» U»e 
liilli of the waning moon of Anhar am! (luring 
tills time the only foot! permitted hi widows aro 
mangoes, jack-fruits and unlioiled infl*. No lire 
must he lit on those days l»y any widow under 
penalty of excommunication. Ak Dr. \Yh:o notes 

in his account of the Bhuinmalis, the earth is 
believed to he impure at 1 1 »ih time and no Hindu 
can dig or plough it. These days are also observed 
rh anadhyaya clays, <>., pandits and their students 
will not open a hook during this time. 

Ambabachi is an epithet referring to the 
earth during these three days. J an told the 
term literally ineuns “one who has manifested 
w'ater”, and in application to the earth, it probab- 
ly has reference to tho onset of the monsoon 
and the sudden growth of vegetation at this time 
owing to the absorption of Water by Hie parched 
soil. 
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napit is paid at the rate of As. 8 per 
annum, but lie aho receives Re. 1 when 
boys of Ihe family are married and As. 8 
when a girl marries. 

They do not know the story given by 
Dr. Wise about tho origin of the Blwin- 
malis, or his classification of tho 
Bhuinmalis into Bara Bhaghiyas, Dhhofa 
Bhaghiyas, and Mitra Roni Beharas. 
From Dnrga Charan’s remark, however, 
about tho Tipperah Bhuinmalis being 
bearers and musicians it seems likely that 
Dr. Wise obtained his information from 
men of this ensto connected with Tipperah. 
The statements regarding the Bhuinmalis 
made in Dr. Wise’s ‘Notes on the Races, 
Tribes and Castes of Eastern Bengal* 
(pp. 222-225), and embodied subsequently 
by Sir Herbert. Risley in his ‘Tribes and 
Castes of Bengal’, probably therefore 
need revision. f 

II. The Castks of* Kairartta Das 

, AND MAIIISIIYA. 

The mention of the name. Hazra also 
led 'to tl*: discovery of two good local 
examples of mutation of casto among 
Kaibarttns (fishermen). At the village of 
Doknchi, a few miles to the west of 
Kanaksar, another family with the name 
Hazra was found. These men were 
formerly Kaibartta Dnses, but now call 
thomselves Mahishyas and refuse to 
marry with ordinary Kaibarttas. In tho 
village of Kanaksar itsolf, one Ram 
Kumar Manjhi (or Das Ray as he prefers 
to call himself) who is a Kaibartta, with 


relations in the vicinity, has became well- 
to-do by trading in rice and wood. He 
now claims to be a Mahishya and has cut 
off all connexion with the Kaibarttas, 
and they with him. This is because he 
managed to get himself and family 
returned at the 1901 and 1911 Censuses^ 
as a Mahishya, whereas his folkmen were 
returned as Kaibartta Oases. The man 
makes no pretence that he is anything 
else by descent but a Kaibartta, but says 
that as he lias now become a monied man, 
ho does not like* to be on the same footing 
as the other Kaibarttas of Kanaksar who 
catch and deal in fish. The wives of both 
Ram Kumar and his son Jamie: Kanta 
came ♦ ? rom villages near Srinagar, hut 
men of the family are now said to refuse 
to marry iu Bikrampur, They obtain, 
instead, Mahishya girls from Naihati and 
other places in Western Bengal as their 
brides. 

The following observations on the same, 
caste may also be quoted from my notes 
of past years. 

At the ilaipura High School in Sep- 
tember, 1911, a Kaibartta boy, when 
asked his caste, first said ‘Kaibartta*, and 
then corrected himself to ‘Mahishya Das’.. 
Another Kaibartta, who told his casto 
properly, when asked whether his people 
intermarried with Halwah Dascs (a more 
common synonym for Mahishyas a few 
years a £o) said they did not. 

At Singpur, a village towards the 
north of the heel which forms tho eastern 
part of the Kishoreganj Subdivision of 
Mymensingb, there is a Board pathsala , 
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the population of which in 1912 was 
entirely Kaibarttas and Muhammadans. 
When I first visited the school, the Oases 
told mo that they were divided into 
Halik Kaibarttas and Jalik Kaibarttas — 
those that cultivated and those that 
fished. The Halits are superior in social 
status to the Jaliks . The two classes do 
not intermarry, but all claim to be 
Mahishyas. 

From a historical point of view, t ho 
rise of this caste in social status during 
recent years is of great interest as their 
leaders in ancient tim«s more than once 
ruled over large areas of Bon "a I 

III. Two OTHER EXAMPLES OK 
Mttation ok Caste : (a) Namaskdra, 
amp (b) Pal (/’otter), to Karmokar 
(Smith). 

A Nnmasudra boy in the Kanaksar 
school, whose father is also a Chan ki Jar, 
said he would not follow his father’s 
profession. lie would learn to lie a gold- 
smith under his elder brother's father- 
in-law— one Kalu Karmokar by name, 
of Nagerhat, a mile to the north. A 
gentleman who was present said in the 
next generation or so, these people’s 
descendants would be marrying proper 
jal chat Karmokars which, by his pro- 
fession, the Nagerhat man even now 
practically is. The hoy said his brother’s 
relation made gold ornaments for every- 
one except Dhobis . On asking why this 
distinction was made, he said that Dhohis 


refused to wish for Namasudrns. Nama- 
sudras have S a pits of their own, but no 
Dhobis , 

Two related Pal boys (Kumars or pot- 
ters) in the same school, said their father 
and brother respectively wero also gold- 
smiths, 1 hoy refused to say any tiling 
about the relative social position of these 
Pal goldsmiths and the Namasmlra gold- 
smiths. hut the Namasudra hoy declared 
without contradiction that they were c<jua| 
in status. 

IV r . Sacrifice ok Pips to Trees. 
Tse of Nicknames to Vwmn the 'Rvil 

MV E*. N AMASKPR \ F A M I L V N V M K.S . 

In November, 1911, while visiting the 
Nandipara pathsala , near Rajarhagh,. li 
miles north-east of Ramna, •Dacca, I was 
informed by Madhusudan Das, a Nama- 
sudra money-lender of the place, that 
Namasudra?, Sahas, C’hamars, and 
Bhuinmalis still vowed pigs to bat (lianynii) 
trees. The pigs were not slain but 
only let go. A well-known phfce \Wierc 
this practice is observed is Pathuria Bari 
at J n rain, a quarter of a mile from the 
Dolaiganj Railway Station, where some 
Bhuinmalis live. 

A name noted in the school register 
was Khedani (‘Driven away') Mazumdar, 
which was explained to he a had namo 
given to him, as his previous brothers 
had all died. Nearly the whole school 
consisted of Narnasudras, and other family 
titles (Padaris) besides Das and Mazumdar, 
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wore Sirkar, Maulik, Mistri, Bhaumik, 
Mmulal and Ray. 

V. Vows INVOLVING TI1E CUTTING OF 
Haul Hindi; and Muhammadan Fakirs. 
Fire walking. 

A Mala (fisher) hoy in the Kanaksar 
patlisala aged about 8, who had long 
hair, said his father and mother had vowed 
his hair to the shrine of the late 
Panchkanri Faqir, a Kayastha of Sri- 
nagar. I was informed by the local 
people that this man was a disciple of 
the late Shah Lai, a Muhammadan Faqir 
of Nurullupur, a village near the steamer 
station of Mainat on the north bank of 
the Padma. All the three previous chil- 
dren of the hoy’s parents had died before 
bis birth, and when the boy had reached 
the age of 12 Ijji.s hair would be cut and 
a present given to Panchkauri. Faqir’s 
eldest son Bamllui. 1 

The grandsons of Shah Lai Faqir 
proscribe for sick people, and it is said 

(l This iy ;i nick name given him when 
young, lJjM real mime w Kuhetrainohan L>t\ 

Some years ago I came across a hoy in the 
itopahli M. E. School near Narsinghdi in the 
Nnniingnuj Subdivision, whose mother had vowed 
his hair to a shrine at Patahhog. This is a vih 
luge within a mile of Srinagar, to the East, hut 
i toes not seem to he the same place as l’ancli- 
kauri's shrine. PoHsihly the dedication had 
something to . do with Patahhog having been the 
jirth-place of Kalikmnar Uhakravarti, who was 
said in the ’seventies of the last century to be 
able to perform miracles, and cure the most 
desperate cases of disease. An account of him 
i« given hy Pr. Wise (o/y. ci/., pp, 144 and 145J- 


that at midnight on Maghi Purnima (the 
full moon rf Magh — January to February), 
they walk through fires made of tamarind 
wood (which burns furiously) to, show 
their powers as Faqir. The people who 
attend at that time are also able to pass 
through the fire. None of those present 
however, had actually seen the perform- 
ance. 

VI. Dedication of Hair to a Tree. 

JlYACli GaCHII, THE ‘TREK OF Life”, 

During my visit in August, 1913, to 
the Kabilganj paths ala (a little south of 
the old capital of Sonargaon) a Saha boy 
was noticed to have a tiki , or lock of 
long hair, at the hack of his head. When 
asked the reason, he said that his father 
had vowed that at the time of the boy’s 
marriage his hair would be cut at a 
Jitjach Gaehh (lit. Tree of Life) at 
Kamargaon, a village a mile to the north 
of Kahilg.inj. This Jiyaeh Gaehh is an 
inter-twined Kadam and Bat tree. The 
hoy was in quite good health, and no 
special reason for the vow could be 
ascertained. Tho teacher of the patlisala 
said formerly Hindus worshipped big 
tre* *s as examples of the creative power 
of (Sod. At the time of marriage and 
‘First Rico Ceremony’, hair is still often 
cut and placed beneath the tree. Priest 
and barber go with tho devotee, and 
the first-named does the requisite puja. 
A bruta (religious ceremony performed 
by women) called Kamini Brata is also 
done by women before tho Jiyaeh Gaehh 
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at the time of marriage, the bride's hair 
being cut a littlo before the ceremony. 
The mother of the bride fasts till the braia 
is finished. 

VII. Holy Ponds (Jiyacii Pu&iika- 

RINI'. SACRIFICE OF PlfSS TO A JlYACII 

Gaciiu. The Ancjeh of a Tree Spirit* 

Shortly after my visit to Sonargaon 
in 1913, I was informed by a gentleman 
living at Baradi, 6 or 7 miles tcP the 
north-east of Sonargaon, that in many 
villages there are ponds, called Hijack 
PuslikarinL One of these is to bo found 
a! Humsadi, a littlo to tho north of 
Sonargaon, which is said to have a gajari 
post under the water to which vows are 
made. This post is called Pagla . Women 
who lose their children, or are barren, or 
whoso children are peculiar in any yay, 
made sacrifices at tho spot, especially of 
live fish. No fish is ever caught from 
these tanks. 

Further enquiries through tho Head- 
master of the neighbouring Araihazar 
High School resulted in the following 
information being obtained. A Jigach 
Pushkarini is any tank in which the 
Gajari or Sal pole used in the Charak 
puia was kept;. On the morning of the 
last day of the Bengali Year, the polo 
was taken out of tho tank with beat of 
drum and after it had been fixed in a 
vertical position and ropes, with hooks 
at tho end, attached to the top of the 
polo, any staunch Saiva devoteo had a 
hook stuck through the skin and muscles 


of his back and was swung round by the 
onlookers till he fainted. The llamsadi 
pole dates back to tho time of Krishnadas 
and Ramdcb Das who were Bakskis, 
either undor the Mughal Governors of 
Dacca, or the East India Company. The 
story goes that Krishna Das Bakshi, when 
building a memorial Jatra Bari on tho 
lihal from which he started for Delhi 
before being made Bakshi, procured somo 
Gajari posts from the forest. In a dream 
two of these appeared bofore him and told 
him not to use them for building. At first 
ho did not believe in the dream ; hut 
when tho mistri began to cut one of these 
posts, blood came out. After this every 
one believed there was a divinity in it, 
and a small tank was dug in which to 
preserve it, called Jigach Pukur . The 
pole was at first used for Charak Puja, 
but after some time it disappeared and 
could not be found. Once it came hack 
to tho tank of its own accord, and a man, 
who look it for a big fish, speared it with 
a Konch * fish spear) which is still shgwn 
in the village. At last it was revealed to 
people by dreams where it had gone to, 
and they were told to bring it back. *Also* 
that it was to be called in future Pagal 
Nath i. p. Siva;, and not used any more 
for Charak Puja. It is now worshipped 
near another holy tree in the village, 
called Kamini Gachh , on tho last day of 
Chaitra, lying in an East and West posi- 
tion, and on Baisakh Sankranti lying 
North and South. Many people como to 
worship it, including, it is said, even 
Muhammadans from Comilla. 
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When a woman is barren, or wishes to 
pray for long life for her husband, she 
does puja to the tree by throwing live 
singhi fishes into the tank. 

On another occasion I was taken to 
see a Jiyach Gachh close to the math at 
Baradi. It turned out to be a Seorah tree 
(Trophis aspera,) and I was told that at 
the time of marriages pigs are sacrificed 
before the tree. Brahmins doing the puja 
and Phuinmalis being given the flesh to 
eat. A peculiarity of the sacrifice is that 
it is done in the reverse way to ordinary 
sacrifices, the pig being laid on its back 
and the blow delivered on the animal's 
throat instead of on the hack of its neck. 

The following story is also told about 
a Jiyach Gachh at Panehasar near Munshi- 
ganj. A big 2-storied building was 
constructed hero some years ago by the 
Saha merchants of Firinghibazar, the 
privy of which happened to be located 
mear a Jiyach Gachh . This enraged the 
sylvan deity, and he (or she) made the 
life of the servants who were sent to look 
after the house so miserable by bad 
dreads, showers of brickbats, etc., that 
Ihoy refused to remain any longer in the 
place. The house in consequence has 
since remained unoccupied. 

H. E. S. 


GLEANINGS FROM DACCA RECORDS. 

To 

W. ARMSTRONG Esq., 

Acting Collector of Dacca. 

Sir, 

I am directed by tho Board of Revenue 
to transmit to you the accompanying copy 
of a letter and enclosure from the sub- 
secretary to the Govt, and to desire 
that you will furnish them with any 
information you possess or may be able 
to obtain upon those points mentioned in 
tho instructions of the Hon'bie Court of 
Directors. 

Should it appear on enquiry that tho 
natives are generally disposed to extend 
the culture of potatoes the Board will 
take the necessary means for supplying 
them with seed. 

I am 
Sir 

Your moat obedient servant 
Revenue Board, Sd. A. R. Evans. 

31st March 1798. 

II. 

To 

G. DOWDESWELL Esq., 
Secretary to the 

Board of revenue, 

Revenue Department. 

Sir, 

I am directed to desire that you will 
lay before the Board of Revenue the 
accompanying extract of a letter from the 
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Hon'ble Court o£ Directors and that you 
will inform them the Vice-President in 
Council desires they will take the subject 
into particular consideration and report 
to him what measures appear to them to 
be best calculated for accomplishing the 
object proposed by the Hon’blo Court. 

Sd. H. S. G. Tcckeii, 
Council Chamber, Sub-secretary. 

24th March 1797. 

Ill 

• 

Extract of a general letter from the 
Hon’ble the Court of Directors in the 
Revenue Department under date the 9th 
of August 1796. 

‘Bees' 

It has occurred to us that there are 
many situations in Bengal particularly 
in Eastern and Western Frontiers which 
would answer for raising quantities of 
Bees in the manner in which they are 
managed in Europe. We recommend to 
you to select from the European soldiers 
who are now in India a few who are 
acquainted with the management and we 
have no doubt that many such may be 
found to instruct the natives and if 
small premiums aro given to the persons 
in each village who may produce the 
greatest number of hives it will stimulate 
their industry and attention and even- 
tually may be of considerable advantage 
to the revenues and commerce of Bengal 
by enabling that country to supply 
Europe with wax instead of receiving it 
herself from the Eastern Isles and Pegu. 


Potatoes 

It being our anxious wish to prevent 
the calamities that may follow the failure 
of the rice crop in any one year wo 
recommend to your consideration bow far 
it may be practicable to introduce the 
culture of potatoes more generally in the 
provinces than they aro at present. Wo 
are aware that round Calcutta and other 
principal places in Bengal tho culture of 
the root is much extended and is now in 
general use amongst the natives but in 
thoso districts where there are fow Euro- 
peans we apprehend the quantity raised is 
very trifling. Convinced of tho advantages 
this country derived from tfio increased 
quantity of cultivation last year wo wish 
much that our Provinces in Bengal may 
in similar circumstances reap similar 
benefit — a failuro in tho rice crop can 
always bo foreseen in tho yiontli of 
October and wo are given to understand 
that October and beginning of November 
is tho time for planting potatoes — if a 
scarcity is foreseen a larger quantity thfcn 
usual may bo planted. At all events 
encouragement ought to be given to ^fho 
raising largo quantities as, if thoy aro not 
wanted for tho food of man thoy will 
supply to cattlo tho want of grass fodder 
in those dry months which precede tho 
periodical rains. 

Revenue Department 
A true extract 
Sd. H. 8. G. Tucker, 
Sub* secretary . 
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BRAHMA, - 

His Origin, Worship and 
Iconography. 

1. Different manifestations of Brahma 

IN THE OLDEST SANSKRIT LITERATURE : 

The word Brahman and even its 
Nominative Singular Masculine form 
Brahma occur profusely in the Rigveda. 
Generally he is found praising the gods. 
Tho word almost always means ‘a priest 9 
or one who offers sacrifices. Sayana- 
caryya has explained tho word like these 
and the European scholars have accepted 
bis interpretation. Some say that these 
priests went by the name of Brahmau- 
acchamsin (a class of Rigvedi priests) : 
others, on the other hand, say that they 
were a special class of sacrificers. This 
meaning € becomes very clear in the Yajus 
and the Atharva where the word Brahman 
or Brahma is used to denote a class of 
sacrificers (Rtvik). From this it is 
apparent that in the Rk, Yajus and 
Atharva Vedas the word did not denote 
th& Creator Brahma but was applied to a 
class of Rtviks whose work was to offer 
oblations to the fire. In the Atharva 
Veda Brahma is the supervisor as well as 
the regulator of sacrifices. 

Prajapati— another name of Brahma : 
Prajapati is another name of our Creator 
Brahma. This word also occasionally 
occurs in the Rgveda. But not in the 
sense of Creator, because it is used as an 
epithet of Savitri and Soma. It means 


the ‘Lord of the People/ thrft is to say, 
‘‘Overlord. 91 But in the 10th Mandala 
there are two rks which go to show that 
in the later Rgvedic period Prajapati 
was considered as a separate deity. 

luvakarman— another name of 
Brahma : Another name of Brahma is 
Visvakarman. In the older part of the 
Rgveda the word ‘Visvakarman 9 was used 
as an adjective to Indra. But in the 10th 
Mandala he occupies a seat in the Vedic 
Pantheon as an entirely new deity. In 
that Mandala he is described as "All- 
seeing 9 having eyes, faces, hands and 
feet all round his body, curiously 
enough, the Rsis of this Mandala did not 
forget oven the wings. After creating 
Heavsii and Earth he sets them in motion 
with Jhis hands and wings. He is all- 
knowing and fixes the nomenclature of 
gods and is beyond the power of human 
conception. 

Hiranyagarbha — another name of 

Brahma : Another name of Brahma is 
Hiranyagarbha. According to tho 10th 
Mandala he brought himself into existence 
before creation. He is the Protector of 
Heaven and Earth. He has given life 
and breath to all living beings. His 
word is law even to gods. Ho is the god 
of gods. 

This is all that is found about Brahma 
Prajapati, Visvakarma and Hiranyagarbhu. 
We shall now proceed to describe the 
effort at unifying these deities, which 
may be traced from the Yajurvedic age. 
Th* name Prajapati is found in the 
Yajurveda. In this Veda Prajapati moved 
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about in the womb (garbha). Though he 
is never born yet has manifetod himself 
in many ways. Nothing was born 
before him, He pervades throughout the 
universe. 

Many details about Prajapati again 
are to be found in the Atharvaveda in 
which the place assigned to him is not 
the highest, neither he appears in the 
very begining of creation. But there 
•is montion that he created the thirty-three 
worlds from boiled rice (odan^). Some- 
times he has been identified with Prana 
.(life). Ho is born of a Brahmacaiin. 
Tiie Ucchista remnants of a sacrifice aro 
his habitation. He has been created by 
Kala or Time. 

Prajapati in the Brahmans : The 
Vedas are comprised oE Mantras and 
Brahmanas. We have briefly dealt with 
the Mantra period • now we shall proceed 
on to the Brahmanas. In the Taittiriya 
and Satapatha Brahmanas the name 
Prajapati is mentioned profusely. Ho 
alone existed before creation and ho 
created men and other animals. As he 
created man from his mind so man is the 
most powerful of all creatures. Prajapati 
is speech V vach) &c. 

Brahma and Prajapati in the LJpa- 
nisads : In the Upanisads also there is 
mention of Brahma and Prajapati. We 
shaH deal very briefly with these. In 
these Upanisads Brahma has already 
occupied a position of importance among 
tho gods. He has created the Earth and 
Heaven and was born first among the 
gods. He has created the Earth and 


Heaven and* was horn first among the 
gods. In the Svotasvalara and Muha- 
narayanopanisads Brahma has been 
identified with Hiranyagnrbhn, ivho was 
born from the water. He was the first 
created of Brahman (neuter). In the 
Narayanopanisad also wo find that Brahma 
is Narayann. In the Maitrayani Upanisad. 
Prajapati has been called iiiranyagarhha 
and the Oroutor of the Universe. In 
Kausitaki, Prajapati has been described 
as having five faces. 

K II)- Okiuik ok Brahma. 

It is admitted by all scholars that tho 
10th Mandala of the Rgveda is a com- 
paratively newer production. It however 
docs not appear that the Rgvfdic ltsis 
were deep and thoughtfut philosophers. 
Charmed by the beauties and wonders of 
Nature, they in admiration deified her 
forces and fell to worshipping them by 
chanting hymns in praise of them. These 
hymns are known as tho Rks or tho 
Su/itas. Tho clouds, the thunderbolt, the 
sky, the earth, the rivers and rivulets, tho 
sea and even the treos and plants were 
deified by these seois of tho Mantras. So 
there is no evidence of deep metaphysics 
in the first nine mandalas. Tho ltsis gave 
the highest place to the particular deity 
to whom they were offering hymns for 
the time being. This has been t turned 
Henotheism or Kathenotheism by 
Max Muller. But in the 10th Mandala we 
find that a current of thought was passing 
over the minds of the ltsis. They are 
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now trying to explain the dVigin of man, 
of gods and of Universe ; and in their 
attempt to solve these mysteries they are 
now creating new imaginary deities. 
These deities are nowhere found in 
Nature, — they are a creation of the 
brain — an attempt to discover unity 
in plurality-a manifestation of the irresis- 
tible human impulse to trace the origin of 
everything material to the Eternal Spirit. 
The result was the addition to the Vedic 
Pantheon of new deities like Yisvakarman 
Brahman, Skambha, Brahmanaspati, Pra- 
japati, Purtisa etc. But a rational man 
refuses to be satisfied with the idea that 
in the very beginning there was a Plura- 
lity of causes (deities), So the various 
attributes and qualifications of the different 
deities, J^rajapati, Yisvakarman and the 
like were collected together and fastened 
on one ultimate cause (deity). Con- 
sequently in the Upanisads Brahman 
(neuter) becomes the first cause oE tho 
Universe. 

In the Rgveda Brahma is a sacrifice!*. 
The wotfds Brahma, Brahmana &c are 
derived from the word “Brahman”. After- 
words in v the Upanisads wo find that 
Brahman created Brahma-May it uot be 
an example of popular etymology f This 
Brahman^ also created Prajapati, and 
Hiranyagarbha, in tho very boginning of 
creation. Therefore Hiranyagarbha is the 
same as Prajapati. Again the attributes 
of Visvakarinan are also tho attributes of 
Brahma ; so Brahma and Yisvakarma are 
one and the same. At least it may be con- 
fidently mantained that they were so in 


the Yedic age. They came to bo differen- 
tiated in later times. 

Origin according to manu. 

(I) Image of Brahma in 
the oldest Sanskrit Literature. 

In the Yidic period the form of 
Brahma has not been expressly described 
anywhere except in the Kausitaki Upani- 
sad : 

Pancamukhositi Prajapati 

“Oh, Prajapati, thou art five-faced". 

But a closer scrutiny would reveal the 
fact that much of Brahman's form has 
been conceived in the Yedic age. 

BrAHMA-GNAU BRAHMANA IIUTAM 

Brabma offered oblations 
ur the Braiimafire. 

This clearly refers to the Rtvik form 
of Brahma. Perhaps for this reason he 
has been given a sruc and a sruva in the 
later ages. 

It has been mentioned already that 
Yisvakarman is another manifestation of 
Brahma. He could see everything and 
was a great architect. We are apt to 
discovered a spiritual significance in all 
our soriptures. But it seems very likely 
that the Vedic Rsis had not so much of 
spirituality as we ascribe to them. They 
really believed in what they put down in 
Suktas . What would one who must be 
all-seeing do with two paltry eyes ! He 
mnst see on all sides all at once and so 
Yisvakarman has beep described as a deity 
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with heads on all sides. Similarly he has 
hands and feet and even wings on all 
sides. These wings perhaps crystallized 
into the swan later on. 

From all the facts above mentioned it 
seems clear that the form of Brahma was 
almost completly shaped in the Vedic age. 

The Worship of Brahma & its 
Abolition. 

In the Vedic ago especially in the ago 
of the Upanisads Brahma was regarded as 
an important deity in the Brahmanical 
Pantheon. We think, from that time 
temples were dedicated to in his honour 
and worship began in his name. For a 
long time Brahma occupied the foremost 
position among tho gods of the Hindus. 
In the Grhya and Srauta sutras and in the 
older parts of tho Mahabharata ho is 
recognized as the principal deity. 

In tho Rk and the Yajurveda, there is 
no trace of Siva. But in tho Atharvaveda 
he is tho principal god, nay the only god 
among the Vratyas. He was incorporated 
into tho Hindu Pantheon after a good 
deal of struggle represented by the Dsksa- 
Yajna (Sacrifice of Daksa). Visnu is one 
of the principal deities in the Rgveda. 
But gradually threatened to outpace them 
all. So these three gods, Brahma, Visnu 
and Siva began to be regarded as equal 
in importance and in position. They were 
given three distinct functions. The work 
of creation was entrusted to Brahma and 
that of maintenance to Visnu whilst Siva 
was engaged in tho work of destruction. 


The conception of Trimurti (Hindu Triad) 
began perhaps from this time. During 
his stay in the capital of Ohandragupta, 
Megasthencs states that in matters of theo- 
logical dogmas India was divided into two 
sections. Those who worshipped Siva 
wero called Saivas while tho followers of 
Visnu went by the name of the Vnisnnvas. 
Tho saivas maintain that Siva was tho 
foremost among tho Hindu Triad, the 
Vaisnavas on the other hand would not 
acknowledge any one except Visna to bo 
tho chief among tho three. This question 
has not yet boon solved and perhaps will 
never be. But curiously no one has a 
word for Brahma. His worship was stop- 
ped and temples wero no longor dedicated 
in his honour. He bocamo tho creator in 
name only. 

Just as thoreare vicissitudes in a man's 
life, similarly, in tho case o£ gods also wo 
find tho same. Many bigger deities in tho 
Vedic ago have passed into oblivion in 
later times; while on the other hand many 
gods who wero not oven conceivod % hy tlw 
Vedic Rsis have been regarded as the 
most powerful and zabburdusjj* deities. 
Siva was a comparatively new god but 
somehow or other ho managed to bo a 
favourite of the people. This led to the 
fall of Brahma. Now Brahma is no lon- 
ger given a place in the middle of a temple 
He has to be satisfied by crude representa- 
tions below the cornice on tho wall or by 
the side of the door jamb and in nooks 
and corners. 

But how could Visnu hold his own 
against Siva ? It is well-known that the 
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son was being worshipped by the Aryans 
even from their Central Asian days when 
they lived with their Iranian bretheren 
side by side. In the Rgveda the sun was 
identified with Visnu and therefore he had 
a largo following. Siva could not injure 
the unique position of Visnu. Siva was 
worshipped as practically the only god 
among the Vratyas in India. But poor 
Brahma could claim no votary of his own. 
In the post-Ugvedic period he somehow 
struggled out his way to tho front, still, 
it does not appear that he had a creed of 
his own. The Atharvaveda first of all 
ousted him from his position, then came 
Siva. Visnu alone could maintain his 
position against this new power. Brahma 
could not and he fell. The last hopes of 
redeeming his position were finally blasted 
by the advent of Budhism. 

c 

(4) The Pauranic Aocount. 

Ai: endeavour has been made to 
explain historically the fall of Brahma. 
This question of the sudden fall of Brahma 
engaged tho serious attention of tho 
compilers of tho Puranas. And hence wo 
have got fanciful stories like “The Curse 
of Mohini” “Tho Curso of Siva” in the 
different Puranas. One. or two samples 
are given below. 

( A ) The Corse of Mohint. 

In the 33rd Chapter of tho Brahma- 
vuivarta Purana we find that a certain 
celestial courtesan Mohini by name, 


approached Brahma and made immoral 
proposals to him. Brahma did his best 
to dissuade her ; but to no purpose. As 
Brahma remained obdurate the disappoint- 
ed courtesan bitterly cursed him, saying 
“Thou shalt not receive worship in temples 
in this kalpa or in tho next, neither in this 
life nor in the next”. 

The curse took effect and the worship 
of Brahma was finally stopped. 

c (B) Curse of Siva. 

According to the Linga Purana one 
day there was gQing on a hot controversy 
between Brahma and Visnu as to which 
of them was superior, Siva intervened, 
lie said that he shall be regarded ns the 
greater god who shall he able to find 
either the beginning or the end of my 
fiery Lingam. Saying so ho caused his 
Lingam to appear and himself wont inside 
it. This is known as the Lingodhhava 
Murti of Siva. Brahma on his swan 
soared up to find out the top. Visnu on 
the other hand assuming the form of a 
boar began to dig the earth in order to 
find out the bottom. Ages passed by, and 
finally Visnu threw up the undertaking 
as hopeless, and began worshipping 
Lingodbhuva with folded hands But 
Brahma in spite of his disgust at the 
apparent futility of the task persevered, 
lu his way up, he found that a ketaki 
'flower offered by some devout worshipper 
was falling down from the top of the 
Lingam. * This flower definitely made 
Brahma to understand that he was on a 
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wild-goose-chase ; and to reach the top 
was impossible. However, he so intimi- 
dated the Ketaki that it agreed to bear false 
witness in favour of Brahma, who came 
back to Siva and said that he had found 
out the top citing the ketaki as witness. 
Siva is omniscient and it was the easiest 
thing for him to find out the hollowness 
of Brahma's assertion. He became 
furious and in his anger cut off the parti- 
cular head that uttered the lie with a 
sword and cursed him, in the following 
words — “As you have wantonly and like 
a child uttered a lie, you will go without 
worship henceforward in temples/’ 

These are the ways in which the 
Puranas explain the abolition of Brahma's 
worship. 

(6) Why is Brahma four-faoed. 

The reason why he was ascribed four 
faces we have endeavoured to explain 
before. The Puranas give various accounts. 
The Maisya Purana says 9 that as he 
brought forth the four Vedas, his faces 
are four. 

In the same Purana it has been said 
that Brahma had originally one face only. 
He, for the sake ot creation first of all 
created ten Prajapatis from his mind and 
ten from his body. The tenth Prajapati 
of the second class was a woman whose 
name was Gayatri. After creating this 
girl 9 he was struck by her exquisite 
beauty and began exclaiming “Aho 
rupam", "Aho rupam* in admiration. The 


girl without being able to bear the inten- 
sely amorous looks of her father came 
behind in order to avoid him. Brahma 
had a great passion for seeing the beauty 
of his daughter and lo ! there appeared 
another face opposite to the original one 
behind. The girl then came to the side 
and another face appeared on one side 
and similarly another on the other. 
Without seeing any other alternative 
Gayatri flew up in the sky and at once 
another face plunged out from the middle 
of his head looking upwards. For this 
sin Brahma lost all his merit which he 
acquired for creation and being ashamed 
he hid his fifth face with hist matted hair. 

Another account appears in the Linga 
Purana and I have already said how ho 
lost one of his heads by uttering a lie 
before the Lingodbhava Siva. 

In the Vumana Purana it has been 
said that Naruyana in the beginning of 
creation created Brahma and Siva both of 
whom were five faced. As soon as they 
were born they began austere pena«ces. 
Understanding that with people like these 
engaged in deep meditation, further 
creation would bo impossible, NarayanS 
created Ahamkara or Vanity. Siva and 
Brahma being puffed up began quarrel- 
ling with one another and in course of 
the quarrol Brahma insulted Siva, who 
at once with t *o edge of the nail of bis 
left thumb cut off one of his heads. 
Brahma had to be satisfied with four 
faces only. 

Brahma being thus aggrieved cursed 
Siva that he would be a Kapalin from 
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that time. The severed head of Brahma 
stuck to the hand oE Siva. Having 
incurred the sin oE killing Brahman and 
in order to expiate the sin, Siva went 
out in a pilgrimage and wandered about 
from one sacred place to another, yet the 
head did not fall. At last he begun 
worshipping Narayuna, who being pleased 
advised him to take a bath in the waters 
of Asi and Varuna at Benares. Thus he 
got rid of the sin of killing Brahman but 
the effect of the curse was still there and 
so the head did not fall from his hand. 
Later on, ho paid a visit to god Keeava 
and when according to his command he 
bathed in a lake, the severed head fell 
from his hand. The scene of this event 
is known as Kapalamocana, one of tho 
great and sacred tirthas in India. 

(6) Dhyanas of Brahma and 
his image. 

Ip the daily evening prayer, the • Ilk. 
YajuSj and Samavedi Brahmans meditate 
upon Brahma on the navel. From this 
dhyank we get his form as four-faced, 
two-handed and riding on a swan. One 
of tho two hands carries the rosary while 
the other holds a Ramandalu . 

From the dhyana mentioned in the 
Kalika Purana we get however a detailed 
description of the image of Brahma. 
From this it appears that Brahma has 
four faces and four hands. Of the 
two right hands, tho upper one holds the 
rosary and the lower the sruva and of 
the two left hands, the upper holds the 


Kamandalu and the lower sruc. Some- 
times he sits on a red lotus and sometimes 
on his swan vehicle. The colour of his 
body is reddish white. The ajyasthali 
(dish) and the four Yedas are on his front. 
The goddess Savitri appears on the left, 
Sarasvati on the right and he is surround- 
ed by tho Risis. 

Why Brahtna was four^faced and 
four-handed, why the sruc and sruva 
were given to him, also why he had the 
swan as vehicle we have endeavoured to 
explain before. Now comes tho question 
of rosary. It is said in tho Puranas that 
while Narayana was sleeping in medita- 
tion at the end of creation, from his navel 
rose a red lotus and Brahma was born 
out of it. He practised penance as he 
sat on the lotus and the rosary in his 
hand signifies meditation. As it was he 
who called forth the four Yedas, the 
Vedas are kept before him. Ajyasthali 
is placed before hini for tho same reason 
for which the sruva is given to him. 

Who is this Brahma P 

Scholars are inclined to think this 
Brahma to be identical with Agni, tho 
God of Fire. Tho reasons for thinking 
so are as follows 

Brahma is scarcely worshipped at 
present except in cases of fire and con- 
flagration. And before the commence- 
ment of the new construction, he is 
worshipped and his image in such cases 
is of deep red colour, t. e. the colour of 
Agni. Also before the preparations of 
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sweets on a large scale he is worshipped. 
This worship consists in patting into tho 
fire always the very first batch of pre- 
parations. Red-coloured silken garments 
are his most favourite. Ajya, Payasa 
and ghee mixed with *i/ form his principal 
food. 

On the basis of these few reasons we 
are inclined to think that tho Brahma of 
tho Puranas at one time was regarded as 
another form of Agni. 

Image of Brahma in the 
Silpasastras. 

The dhyanas regulated tho sculptors 
and painters in the matter of carving 
and painting representations of gods. 
Even now tho paintors of Sikkim, Nepal 
and Tibet do paint figures of gods from 
the Hindu dhyanas or Buddhist Sadhanas. 
Lot us now seo what now light tho works 
id* art throw on the image of Brahma. 
The Amsumadbhoda Agama assorts that 
his colour is like tho colour of Haritala , 
his upper garment (uttariya) consists of 
black deer's skin ; he has a sacred thread, 
white under-garment and white garland. 
His right hands may hold oither the 
rosary and Kusa or Sruc and Sruva or 
may exhibit the abhaya and varada 
postures, while his left hands may hold 
either the Kamandalu and Kusa or 
Ajyasthali and Kusa. Sarasvati and 
Savitri may sit or stand or be seated on 
two sides of the god. 

The Suprabheda Agama gives us the 
pew additional information that he must 


have red hairs, which are matted. Only 
Savitri fully decorated should stand to 
bis left. 

Silparatna mentions that he should 
sit on a seat of lambakurca meaning Kusa 
grass. He should have white complexion 
and the Ajyasthali should be in front of 
him, and that he should bo surrounded 
by saints and sages He may sit on his 
swan or on a lotus. 

Visnupurana says that ho should wear 
tho garments of a black deer's skin, 
should have matted hair and that he 
should bo soated on a chariot drawn by 
seven swans. He is given two hands 
only of which the left carries the Kaman- 
dalu while tho right holds tho rosary. 
According to tho Aditya Purnna Savitri 
should sit on his left lap. 

In the Rupamandana wo find that his 
two right hands should hava either the 
rosary and the sruc or the book and tho 
rosary and his left hands should have, 
either tho hook and the Kamandalu or the 
lotus and the Kamandalu. Rupamaiidana • 
moreover has added a beard to the god 
and a beard is necessary for ho lips be 
repeatedly mentioned in tho Puranas as 
‘old' with the epithet ‘ Prapitamaha* (or 
great grand-father/ who must necessarily 
be very old with long grey beards. Or 
it might he, us has been said before, 
because ho is regarded as another form 
of Agni whose epithet is “Pinga-bhru- 
smasru-kesa-ksah* (i. e, one with red- 
eyebrows, beard, hair and eyes). 
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Sculptures of Brahma. 

Sculptures and other icons represen- 
ting Brahma are not wanting in India, 
Java and other places. It does not appear 
that the sculptures were all carved accor- 
ding to the rules laid down in the Silpa- 
sastras. Difference of space and difference 
in time had much to do with the con- 
struction of these icons, which vary 
according to the whims of individual 
sculptors, as also to the whims of the 
particular devotees. 

Sometimes we see that the God 
Brahma stands either on plain ground or 
on a lotus, sometimes he sits either on 
plain ground or on a lotus or on his swan 
vehicle. Sometimes Snvitri or Sarasvati 
or the Basis are present, sometimes none, 
sometimes one or two or all of them. 
Sometimes he sits on his swan or the swan 
stands to his side, sometimes again his 
chariot is drawn by seven swans. Some- 
times the swan is absent, and his place is 
occupied either by Nandi, Garuda or the 
HQrse, \he vahanas of Siva, Visnu and 
Suryya respectively, and sometimes also 
the swan is present with any one of the 
three. Sometimes his image is placed in 
the central shrine, sometimes on the sides 
or on the top of the door, sometimes on 
walls, or sometimes in nooks and corners. 

Variations like these entirely depend 
on the sculptor and the devotee. The 
icons that are generally found in India 
and elsewhere may therefore be classified 
as follows 


Glass I. 

In this class Brahma is represented 
standing alone either on plain ground or 
on a lotus. The swan, Savitri, Saiasvati 
or the Rsis will not be present. 

Class II. 

Or, he may stand on a plain pedestal 
or on a lotus. He will not be alone in this 
case but would be accompanied by either 
one or flwo or all of the parivaradevatas,— 
Savitri, Sarasvati, the swan and the Rsis. 

Class III. 

In this dags he would be represented as 
seated aloae or on a lotus and others will 
not accompany him. 

Class IV. 

Or, he would bo seated on a lotus and 
would be accompanied by one, two or all 
of his companions including the Rsis and 
his Vahuna. 

Class V. 

Or, he would be seated on his swan vehicle 
and his other companions may or may not 
accompany. 

Class VL 

Or, he would be seated on a chariot drawn 
by seven swans and his companions may 
or may not be present 

Class VII. 

In this class Brahma will have only one 
face and Savitri would accompany 
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.standing to the left of the god. The swan 
must not be present. This type is known 
as the Prajapati-Brahma. 

Class VIII. 

This type would represent him as accom- 
panied by either Nandi, Garuda or the 
Horse. The swan may or may not bo 
present. His other companions likewise 
may or may not bo present. 

Class IX. 

In this class be is represented as seated on 
a lotus seat and is surrounded by a host of 
Rsis absolutely emaciated by reason of 
their severe austerities. 

His temples and Worshippers. 

It is generally belie ved that there are 
no temples dedicated exclusively to 
Brahma in India except the one at the top 
of the Savitri Hill at Puskar, near Ajmer. 
But that is not true. Sir Alexander 
Cunningham discovered the ruins of a 
richly decorated temple of Brahma at 
Dudahi, exclusively dedicated to Brahma. 
Another has been found at Basantagadh 
in Kajputana ; the peculiarity of the 
image of Brahma in this temple is that he 
possesses only two hands. A. third is dis- 
covered at Unkan in tho district of Dhar- 
war. Similar temples of Brahma are 
extant in numbers in India as would 
appear obvious if wo look to the list of 
temples, to which annual grants are made 
by Government, wherein we find at least 
eight of them exclusively dedicated to 


Brahma. Over and above these, tho 
temple of Brahma that has keen discovered 
at Khcd-Brnhma, sixteen miles to tho 
north of Idnr is tho best and most richly 
decorated. 

At Khod Brahma there live a few 
families of Audicya Brahmanas who 

belong to the White Yajur Veda. They 
pay homage exclusively to Brahma and 
how long they aro exclusive worshippers 
of Brahma none can determine. It 
appears to he from time immemorial. 

His Parivaradevatas. 

In the Rupamandana directions for tho 
construction of tho temple of Brahma are 
given. Wo find therein that in the cen- 
tral shrine or garbhagara the imago of 
Brahma should be placed in his manifesta- 
tion of Visvakurm:in, who will ho four- 
faced and four-handed and will carry in 
his hands the rosary, the hook, tho bundle 
of Kusa grass and tho kamandnlu ; ajid 
would ho seated on a swan. Tho gods 
Adisesa, Ganesa, Nine Mothers, Indra, 
Jalasayi N.irayana, Parvati and Ifttdra, 
the Nine Planets, and Laksmi would 
surround him in a circle commencing 
from the East. Ho has eight Dvorapalas: 
they are, Satya, Sadharma, Priyodhava, 
Yajni, Vijaya, Yajnabhadra, Sarvftkamika 
and Vibhava. Apart from these, his old 
friends, Savitri, Sarasvati, tho Rsis and 
tho swan would be present as a matter of 
course. 
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His Character. 

Several actions have been attributed 
to Brahma, the performance of which by 
ordinary men is considered as sin. One 
of his heads was cut off by Lingodbhava 
for uttering a lie. He insulted Siva in 
course of a controversy and finally his 
attitude towards his daughter was wholly 
unsatisfactory and immoral. He had a 
life-long enmity against Siva whom he 
could not injure in any way. He officiat- 
ed as a priest in the sacrifice of Daksa 
obviously out of malice towards Siva who 
was not *invited by Daksa in order to 
insult him. He cursed Siva and made 
him a Kapalin, but that, of course at a 
very great disadvantage, I mean, not before 
losing one of bis heads. Siva on the other 
hand, made him his charioteer in his 
expedition against the demons of Tripura. 

Brahma was not altogether devoid of 
good traits. He tried his best to bring 
th£ celestial courtesan round, failing which 
he had to suffer a"good deal. He officia- 
ted asra priest in the marriage of Siva and 
even his son Kartikeya. He was the only 
source of relief to the gods in general, in 
time of difficulties. When he failed to 
solve the difficulties he referred to Siva 
and Visnu. But his nerves were rather 


overtaxed by the gods in as much as he 
bad to run every now and then, whenever 
any mortal filled the hearts of gods with 
awe by reason of his severe austerities, in 
order to confer boons on him. 

Conclusion. 

Whatever it might be, Brahma is after 
all a god and not an ordinary god but one 
of the highest being, the First Member of 
the Hindu Triad, nay, the Creator of the 
Universe. It is no joke to try to explain 
the origin of one, to whom we owe our 
origin. Not only that, the attempt to 
discover good and bad traits in his charac- 
ter, and attribute blasphemy would appear 
sacrilegous to all orthodox people. But 
in order to discover the truth as is permit- 
ted by our poor intelligence, unconsciously 
we must ha v« incurred plenty of sin. Had 
there not been great patience and extraordi- 
nary Catholic sympathy in our gods, we 
would have been destroyed by the thunder 
of the heavens. However, we pray to the 
All-Merciful for mercy and bowing rever- 
entially to Brahma finish to-day. 

Nomostu Visvesvara Visvadhama 
Jagatsavitre Bhagavannamaste Saptarcilo- 
kaya Ca Bhutalesa Sarvantarasthaya Nano 
Namaste. 
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4414 *(? 41 ! *44 f*fa «t31(* ?tfa?l llfa- 
4t? «¥ fa* «fa4CV 44(4 *f?(44 I *11^1 
*t34t(* 414 4f??1 4141^4 I C’ , t?f4t4 4t?- 
4tC 4 f«?4t? 4f?C44 | 414J41 «t$W? 4f»ll44, 

fa^4C4 41C4 4^ C41?41t I 

4^3? 41* C45t*t? 4V C*14 « 

4»lt 4 HV f4? C*14 VC4 I 
C*1? W 4ff?lC3 *44*1? C«1C4 I »> 4* 

45l?4? 4^44lC4? 3^41 4441 *{??1 *1341 
4f4C44, 

4 fa C4 4134 C41< *4C*? V? I 

3lfe f4l1 C®1*t? 41V? «W ?V1 *? I 84,8* 4* 

C41?V414 *44 ?tC4 *1341C* 'Sfal? *V 
4lf?41? *4^t? *41 4f4C44,— 

C*t« 4V 441 4^Cf C4?1?f4 C44 I 
fa"?? *144 5^ *141? fec*4 I 
C44t? 3C4 * 4lC4 Wl^l 4* Vtfa I 
^4414f* 414 *1? ?tWl? 4f?^ II 
Wc?? C41C* C4^ 41^4 441W14 i 
»14^ 4lfa ^faflC* *141? 44t4 I 
f4441 C4 4l?t ?14?1C*4? I 
&T44f« 4lfa*1 44»<« *1? 4? I 
*1? tE* W C*1? 4lfar?1 ?lf44 I _ 

4lfe? *f??1 4? 'BlVtC? ^4 I 
(44 41 f* ?1t4 *141? ^4? I 
f4?3? 41C* (441 4tft? f**? I 8«,88 TJ* 
*44 3lvc4 *1lt 3^? VV? ^C*4 I 
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' *i**ti cacaa 5t*r f* cHtfaaf- 

ear alt* *tc*— 

cHt<¥l5*Tf atfaatc* cafata aca fafataca) 

-<jf*n *tRitr*c*TH i *t*«ti $tatc* mfe ifa*i 
atftff *f«l*H I atfa*t1 C*tH? a$31 f*C*s I cat*** 
*|C*I CHtatff lew *tff 1*1 Ht$ i «t$ t* 
a*c* *t*H1 cHt%*tcaa catata teatfa 
*faa1 atfafftfacaa I cafatC* alfaHta 
fftCff CHfa*fa*tC*a CHfafa 3$ »* a*31 CH* I 
*aa*t*Hi*rca* ant ataai *faai atfaatc* 
catalfftcaa %*w «faa *artcaa i fa* fa* 
aca cataVta Hartal a^ai afaitfe ataat^t a*a 
Itfaffl atfaHtff aft* atfa* 3^31 fastflCTH I 
«ta*(3 fa at* C*tH t*C* *1*t3 

fa** f333*l Hft *1 I rtrtl * tCffff HfftfCH C*fal* 

*tt *ta*ta— ‘*ta*ta *ca faan *ac* nfafa* i* 

CH3* **31 C3&1 *if*C* *t*1C3 I 
C*tat3 **'*t&1 *tfaC* *1**13 HI* I 
*H* *3*1**^ ^C** *3**3 fa*3 *faff1 
*tfa*ttC* *t**1ta fc*l3 *t**tff «faff *3rtC*lH I 
*a* atfaai am cataa a f*m fac** i 

*tfa*1 HC** *C*1 *31*1 *fa *tt I 
<S$f3 *f3C3 *p* Hit* *t*lt H 
*ta*t3 *t**1 afa«l t 5 W 63* I 
*t**ta aw ata *faaica a* n 
*t**ta Ht* can f*rti *t^atfa» i 

*t**ta HC* 13*^13 C«ICH Hfaffl *{C#S HtH 

a* *l*Hta 3f *tfri Hfaata tHap* aSatfa* ; 
*ica <#tata fi* art* *t*rt State* fe*ta *ca*— 
ortafa mat* aa i fa* art atfacaj *(**13 HI? 
*t*Hta fffffCfla C*tH CHlHttfa ff*t* Ht* HI I 
*3ll*t33 «m*l*H 1>t*1 Ht*tt *fa I 

§«tea *t*Hta ca a? fa* wlaa sfa* *f<* 
*t»T, *tal <ff5 *tCH *TH *31 91? C* *1tC3 I— 

(>) *1f*t1f *tfa ** ; (a) ^t3 Ht*1, («) 


CH13* HMt?, (8) *rs*11 3tfa«t1 *K3t<r, 

(«) *t9Ht3 a fait a i *rw atfaww fafai 5*c* 
*t9»it9 tflaiaa «<?t aa* afeataal ^fafa* 
alai« i a*a a<at3 cattfea $»t9 faa caai 
afa i *tfa«fa ^*3, « nfaa 3W3 fa fa? 

ffttaa a ta*, si'Miaa fa^afaa ^*jfa ataltaff 
atatai $fa?tft* fafaa *ifasa taiacf au 
fafftataa aa1*i c'sta « ^ta atcaa T*t* ala 
C5*a cHtaaffaaa « cHtat^iwa nffJtia attf i 
catflffiwa afftfta atw ca, Hl^al at*t faal 
fffiaa ca B *tff»t9 ac* at?a«ta atefe ate a an'r 
ataai atca cafaaifa cata* faaia am— 

^9 a tea s fa afa 'siffai a^ai i 
caatta ata ffSt *ttit«a ale® 

( > ) afa* aaia afa asiaai sfaai 
• ( a ) *fa* aaca ala *^*1 fafcai) fffaal i 
*«1a at^taca ataai ataw*ta *tt^ aai— 
*fa* aaca ata * * • afaal i 
aasr aaaa *faca fa fa* cata alia ca 
*t?ai ff^ta atta sta^ta efaai faatfacaa i 
cata* faacaa atda fafaaa *ta*i ca fftcaa 
ata *tat ai aifaat *’staal a?ai" *fa1itc«a *<t«. 
caa ff^tcaal *t?atc* at*ia a*ta *ti aaa 
atlc* afac*:aa i fa* *t**f’c*t«rr3 ? 

aaata*1a atca* 4 $ ata ff*t* *tc* i 
caaua 

* 1**1 ai’la ata <§t*t3 aaca i 
*tata aca aa a «tfc*f fafa*a «taica 
“'gfata" a?si faaic* i c*ta*fawi3 *tc* ata 
at^ai *t*ai "aafaa" atca cHcaa i tata 
ataSlata 4*5t aifrfaa *tc* “aafa aaca,” fa*ta 
Hlifaa ataai art ala ca*ca “aafaa aca T 
*tata aca aa art aafa, aafa ai *afa aa% *c«f 
aia** a^aftai *t**t1a afa* cata*atcaa 
at*tc*a faaai cata*fa*a, ^laca*a, catfa* 
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« citH ttcw* 9wit9 ortti i citfctfft 
lfc®1 9t®i fftfii fflt® «t5 ntitii ®t9i <5(i9f 

fwitffci 

CllHtt? *$* 9tf?9tC® 9tfr9 »(C<fT Hi® 
ffoii c®®i *9t 119 99991 ®$® 9tf®9f9 §«n 
sHfii ott Hi®, citH tti®9 991119 , f®9i®ti 
fUJtw i • 

9ti9tf9i®j ^t*T9i ®t99t3 ci 9(359 9tl, 
C99I 9tfe® ®t9f9 orf®f9V <9t9 f®$ 9t391 9WI9 

®fn« 9tf3 f* *n t 999 awnr iitfiititura 
au* 99*191? itH 19m *$* ®tf9?« ® 
9*ltf9® “cHf it? ® c?t?f then's oratf® slit&ift 
9^919 9f®« 1t?tl9 ®t931 8<\5l 6l|t99 
’ll 9W 9t| t *1 it9®d v ®® 9991(19 if?® i 
®l*,1t9 91 ®tf/ii? ( 9t?® ®1®li9 f*t5tlf99 ) 
$t9tc?9 nil *?«h i «w* >*& ’ll® ®i?3i 
lttatf?i ’itiil C9fit®f? B^jts^r fifties 
<$t9t?l 9WI9 C513 ClH 'HtH ®tt? I 111 f®a 
$1?t9 i®fc cflitwt?® ®T9?i- 9tl9tft i 
rirMj fiftw? *k? 5 &t»ta in *tw Sins 
C9t9tl®11 9*c« fef t « ®91 9|9tlf i 

ffjtB^l*’ flfsWCI? «»*K 1tC9 ®3»5tH9t9 
9f*ll®W9— 

w 9iv ®9«i 99t?1 
cit? v«tfl fl vw iitH i 
• * * » 

■nf^t ifal «t«nf9 11H 
9tfl 9 3t?1 <9tf9 9tf® ®t5t® I 
®1t3 1* HH? (^W*W) ®9®1 «w? 

®fin fjt c?t? »t«ta 9®® fwn ®f«i ®ti®9 i 


* A note on the Antiquity of Chittagong com* 
piled from the Tibetnq works Pag sam Jon Zan of 
Sumpa khanpo and Kahbal Dun Dae of Lane Tara- 
nath by Sarat chandra Das, C. I. £., Roy Bahadur. 
(J. A. S. B. 1898, Part l pp. 22, 23.) 
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S® ® ®19 yli® fftmt? ft 1 »t«i?r fa 91 
®15 9ti?9 w itHs 1 turn 9111 ®t^t? ®t»i- 
f P# 11 ntwt«. w 1 

C’lH ’It!? ® c?t?t3 tftlf® C3k ®tfl® 
^t 5 ? ^t® fW3 !?t® *lt®31 

313 I «WW3 3C8J C® 3T133 ®t? fK *lt3 J 
n\ coif «K !TI 3 ® r«®l«t 3 5 |C 3 « ®H®«R 
f’^3 ( 3’tf’ll ) *tf3B9 »TT®31 313 I ®3K3I ffi® 
®33 31 »5 f3»f5rfl ( 3fC»t1 C"^It33 C33 ) f®N 
® f ? 3 tt 3 «t ®3 3 <lf ® f ®®3 ®^® 

3S3C® 3tf*« ®f3® 3?9Uf I «?13 

f5tl®« ®1391 “33t3f«®, 3t®1, $f?3J1 3^1® 
OTI3®’ "f* 91 ®1^*ltC3i* *113 *lttl®f« I 3f3® 
*119 flTlC® 4$ 3^*11193 ’JC^ ®#9l®t3 9f®9l 
C931 9?9t®, ®3tf9 $1913 tftt’rtfl 91 (9191®^ 
9^® C®t9'®tl3f® C»9| 319 91 l 9t3 9?ftt®^ 
f[*|®9 of®»® ®# 3 t®t 3 ® f® 513 C® 3 ® 

®C*t C9f«tC« ®t|C®l9 I 399 ®1®31 ®Ht®f9 C3 
f9f®*6C99 ®3»f6^J’tt9 *1»l9n3 3C3 f®3» 
J193 f®99#t9 Hf®fC®9 ®99 91 9? f3>IBrfj 
et®*3 9S®3 fn® >39? f«(9 fefesn 9^1® ’91’t® 
31®9, «99 5^11 9\l®9 ®5^19 C3 f®99»tl If® 
?C®3 ®99 91 9? ® 913 ^3 91^919 

9lC® ®f®I ®t9l C9t3 99 ft*t9 ®31 3tlW *ltt9 1 
fl3t ®1391 *ltl9tf9 <3 9tf*tt3 (931 9tt® ®t9ll I 
9f3f C9t9 •< 3C® ®9>l5tC|]9 fit® 3 913 ®1l® | 
«3l ®tt9l (3 9tl*l ®t9tl ®t9tl® 9C3T9 9fl I 
9tl® 9«9«» 9T^9 11919 ^ISWI I C’ltfllBBr 
Hi® ®tf «l1l® 91^*1 391 9l9t» I 

<999 5|jt5|j f9f9*5l99 ®3itBll]*lt9 91 ®1?^- 
9f9 C3 ClU 919 « C91919 ff9®19 C33 ®tl9 
%fifl® 9< 9919135 08 dm 913J ®1? ®t9tt® 
C3>t9 91*99 9tl I »9l 9^1919 f®1*lll9tl93 
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®f*t®1 #15. ®1# 4f»l91 SfW 4i5tC* I a<- 
9it®it99 #®i» fww 441 fw'ii, sifasi, cu^n, 

«tnr, 449, aifo, #n«t a Btl»i cs ^ftapc^f 

5<jT5^j fafswtM f49fa.i*iiir, #1 fa*#i, ?if«®, 

cb^i, #11# 449 #i 44 *, ■rtf# #i ’iif#,. ®4»rt49 
#1 ®Hf» 1 , 5tfrw ’ll 5lfi>4 ®t5l f4f“5® I 4<- 
®tw® 4)44t4, i4t9#4t4, catastat® 4i44tf«®j 

a frown sfafa® i #m tt^rtww 
« 5<n#ta strofa 'll fro ®ij_at 4 4W- 
ntftwja froi ®i**ti f«s #19 c®*$ 4t54 i 

4t4 *itftt#i ®i*4i4 a® ?tf?'its .4i4t*9 ca 
«ww ®151 *(|rtH C44t4 4*9ii# i c4tfl®K49 
arwtcro 9i®c® wlrotaa (The 
saint of Jalandhar) 441 5$9lt«t 49* $15fMt® 

'sifs# cato arcs $c?n ®ai 4$®tc« i 'Jttfifuf'm 
fa#®)® 44 41^ C«HH ®t 1#C® C1H9#- 

4t«r, dfaslaia ■«'?f®t®a ®tfs* ci)® 4*n 
5|9tC® ! 4 5 'l#!® cnti'VRia 44l4i #19S 

4*11 9?®u® ca 4«l4t® *111 =rtc*i nfafe ■.■ 

cats) a'shfia sen .a«R« a'gais #it® ( >•«, 

459 'j: ) I <444 <4®ft 39t ®t4 f® ^c*l 

’ll# wm ®lfa® Ca)® 55t® #f®S ? 4t9t<3C9 

*519 §®9 fat® <®ii ®f"94 i uses fail ®T# , ii 

*1*91* #1141641 ®9l 4t^® I . 

® 13*11 C®14 44t99 C4t® ^9 §®<5 54j1 
4*C® #1491 41*9lff ca ®f5^t? ^tsa 494®) 
44 m al ®t5l9 *iaa®) >»®v 3>s st# ®)4®9 

Sl«1i49 afro *®iaj <®Sl «j*® f*ic# ( cassia 

« stata 4jfa®i *J* #t«Mtw ®l3*ti >••• m? 

494tfT44C44 4*144 i 


c®4f94 fasfrotataa af#® as afaai 

C4t*f9S4f*l1 4lC4 catMIUSfl *1#® #11® I 

®t5l9 c*fn xi^u'i— Sit® 4#4fg®l cat*tai 4 t*il 
*l4t#1 I ®f®f99tt *lf«®1®rtl ^®1® 4141414 
\f® I »1<1t44C9®llf4 9t®t44t 'J^4«, I Sl44 

CSlfa# tm t4*l4H 4t «!» «1s fat® 48 f*lf4® 
fair; istt ®i Sl4U ®w*l n fatfslt® $®ta 
f*iN®t*i ®?ta 4 ^ • • t 4 $ 't«c* ®tc*it®i faas 
®?t® ®t®i c® ®<it®ta #1^4114® c*iai 
ilC4 f#1 419 1 'Jflftfii® ca\® ®ifs® 4t4 
®5lc® #1491 C4f4C® *rit— ' “f® #1 ®1#,*I4 
( asalBl^l ) C4t*l914t*l1 414 C9 4Slfil®1 l” 

4f® ®1®19« -at 4® 51514 #t*lf® 4tC®, ®141 
5?C*1% ®1®’11 C4 ^9® ®^® 44»» S^U® 414*11 
#ta®4C'ta ^ f®C®!4, ®151 45C® 'H'fta ®9l 
4l?t® ®1l9 I ®C9 ®19!41 !••• 9 4 «m Kil- 
CS 4 9C4I a^®!® f®t*14 t®1 f4f"5® I 

9W9 9t®1 C41%14 41 C*ttf4 , 45tW9 4f5« ®t?*ita 
414 4 f 44«1C4 ®fs e 1 I l®4lf*lf*U -341*1 #54119 
4C®9 Bara<%« atsiai ca^® f®t*i4 «4at atww 
C5l*f 4o4« mm« #t® C4tfa®5Wt® sat^® ®W4 I 
®H( 9 I1 44t9 945414 tSit*l4 ♦ ®1^1 4tC*l 

aisatt® «<l®14*f 4®C®9 C»I1® 4f*l41 #419114 
®)®19 ®9l 4l?t® 4119 I f4®1«#1#’*l C4 C4151- 
C®14 S 51^144 445 9541 ®f99l f®9ll®4, ®141 

41441 ®14f9 <4® 316)4 f4«p44 # 4f4^l I 

C®94 f4®1®C4 4t5, 4tt4l9 3lff4 ®f~4 #1*1# 
®1#41 f59f«T4 #14lt?9 fl ®I®1 #1®<4 

®f9t44 I 
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9MK* I9 4f*l— *4C* *9919, 

*64 C6i*i *f* 449 «c? 4t* t 

«vmim *i6i4 iti* f*!6 
4615 4f4 6*, 9*6 Slftf***! 
9f4r6 99-914, ^f»*r'® <rai 416, 

T** *f* w 4f4i* C9f* i 


-ifw finiitti *f<*6 6*6*— 

flfol 4tfl Cltl* 9lf*6 46 f? 1 
f«fe6 44 *tl4 ’4f45 49 4t*— 
f«4f4 <tfnwi %*« *9*1* i 

Wl 4114 4ll9U$41 4f4 *t* 1 
*$6 f*4 94 4f*6 641 6TB I 
46* 95 49 6 s ** ■atm 4t4, 

«64. 4* C41C* 4tat6 4*1 919U 

«l9c*l9ff9i* C9i i 
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6lf4 if? ’ll f*l*lt6 91.619 619*14 49 
441* 4t*-It? fat* f44.6l4 f46 4 46 9? >\6J 
C4, o?9 44^« Btiv^tfe f*t6 94 41* 41—444 
f%, C6141WI 4t« 91 4*fl4 4V1, 616 *14 9*19 } 
. 41*1 •tPj, * 6*1 *f* 4t4* 4lll 46 4*19 HI I 
* 

*$4 f*4l4 <491* f*C4 4>l1* 919 C991 
4*16 41411 I 4-ft4l9, C4-91419, <9-49 6-99 
fll 6U4 41 C4C*, 44fel 419* 4l9t4t*4*l4 
ffl* C *4 J 4 ^*11 II fW I C 4 9 j 5 l 9 t 9 4 ** 1 * 
*9 I *5)41* *lf*»6fcl HOT 9t4l49t41, 4lf44&t* 
44H41I 

6%4 *1l1 4f64tl9 d&fr f fill*, 9t6 fC&l 
4’lfl ^41* 9C9 C991 41 41*1 4l?t f*l« C44 I 
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*19 91*1 *99 I 9 tl 3 l f 4 f *1 C 9 l*t 

61 * 1 ? *| I *9 9 t*fl 4 fl *1 4 tf 9 *1 I 

^ 41 * 6 4 *&C 4 * 9**1 46 C 6141 * 4 tlC 6 C* 1 » 
W f 6 tf*» 4 ^ 4 «ttfel 9*116 f 1*1 £*fl I 1191 
C« 1 *t* 4 t** 1 - 4 l^* 1 — C 4 t*li »1 4 tl* 9*116 9 *. 

C 9 R &1 *tl* 9 *[C 6 ** 4 t 9 t 9 4191 9 C»lU 

f *1 91 * C*« I 41 * 4^1 6 *1 9 * I 

itm* 999 t 5 * c*rf 6 ^*— n’w* i *t% 9 * 
9*96 94 9 *— 4 tit* I 61 ^ 44 ^ 6 *- 6 t 99 t* 
41*9 4 tl*, ?* ? 

94119 iftW* fjt 4^1 f *9 I f 9 * 6 rt C 9 
19 * f 9 ~C 9 lit! if* 95 C 9 tl]f*l 41 * C 9 C 914 CI, 
996 *16 C«C 4 6 l*| 66 C 91911 1 6 l> 1*19 9 * I 

619 94114 9191 9 l*fH f 4 41 , 91 9191 f 5 *!^ 
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‘ ®tafa® fa ®i ®i a®i $fa® ata * 11 1 ®®fa c® 
$af®®i ns®* ®^fa®,— c®fci *t® fa®t® cat* 
f *5 atafa at® i 

'St*! £®tl® a®CT— ' ®ta §*fa®tatfei ®t® 55 
fai *1 TOtsfel C® fat®* ^tarfa® <aa? 
®tatat® am ®r*®ta ®m« i ®t* aa ® ata i 

a®r c®tt* at* a®® «iw ®t ®if® i ®tfa 
afa-atat®td ®fa fa, ®ta csm *it*t ®tafa, 
®l*®ta ®tafa— ®*d* 05 (I ®t® ®a fa f 
* 

®ta aa raaaata ®tt*a *®t®a ;®ai amca i 
^1® ®* ’t®W— *fl®1 ®C®ta I *^® ®fa®1 
fatata— 1 ®t®i ®ta ^® atam i ®fai ®.fa <«i®ie, 
vgfaa ®1W5 Ca®1 £®t«ttfl ft* fclfc fa, ift® <51 

nfan fraw i 

«a*fat®a ®»« c’rfircsra cafafaa ratal- stai— 
ratai-rat®ta $fa ®ta ®fam oaata ®at ^a 
®1®ta ®tH «t*t1 ®ta fa i 

55 ® aft® fat®* t® ®ai ^*ii® ®cnf»»i i 
© 

a*? a*® *tcp i ®1®i ®tai o®fa® ai tat* 
tt® t®c®, cfi®nr fata, ’ll 9 t'?o® a?t«, 
Sla ca®i afa® ®* a®® am ifam ai'st® i aa®i 
raa a® ami aa fa i 

aft®* ra<* <«®m raa ®w oaai ®v® i an 
gl®* ®t®ta <«* ^ 5 « ^ £®ta atm a^lta ai fifta- 
fita c»i tafata *® i <fit®ta *ri cat® fa* i5»i at® 
at^fa® i *t<-fa®fa« i \a* ^l®tt* a? 
vnr eaatffa® i 

aft® ata-at^tc® ®i*i 4»i i ®t®ta ®t®t?r ®w 
Of ’ll *^® •, 'St* ®t«r ®l®®®1 ®c*t a® ®tpi -, 

fara®ta®i Sta* wsura, ®t®ta ®c* oaai 
®i raa* 5t® m® i 

®fa ®5 *lt®* fa® ®ft® ®t®tc?5 at#f 
®rtt®fa i 
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®>fa faW5 ®®5 ^%®5 ®U ®t'8?1 
c®® ®i i cn faiH-aio ®i 5t®i cfs fa i ®f% 
c®^o® c®*^® ®i c®i® ®t® ®t® ®tt®® ®’® fatt- 
ens ®£1? ®tC5 I 

8 

?’®l®5 £5®1 9®1 5I«f l ®1®tl ®t®t? 
m® ^%t®5 ®i®tn-®faif 5C5ti -,— fafa «nil 
®%®i® fa®t® £®®1 #u?« in fan 

m®® } ® 1®1 fat® itt® ®5®tfl ®’n ®tt® 
®rln £fc? fa® i 

**t®® fa® »?^C®5 ®®5 ®>®1 £®» fa— T(*l®® 
«<1t® fa I >«®fa® ^® ®1®tl fafe £«t®— 
“£®1®tt® ®«n ®®®15®U«, ^t® fa»tt® 

4®®ta <®i®i r 

■5^1® Jit® 4’f®1 £®®®H ®fl ®t®1 ®W— 
“£®1®Tt® ®'5® ®®5 0®®— ®t® ^fa 51®— 

®t® ®1® 5'® J|®f6 It’fl fa®l® £®tt® £®5t5 

®tafat®i £®nfa f • 

o®l atta? ®aa £® wta ®t?l£® 

®t®fa® i 

.K^l® ®t® ®«il t® ®m*c®®-.«Tt®i « 
®tc® £®t® ®aa fraw, ®tc® £® 

®5®a ®a® i •* • 

at^l® £?t®i at? £®t® i ®ta fant®®faai 
?nt® i £® fa ®t®n ®®i a® ®tta ? 

^f® a*p«— fas, ®i#la ft®i ®wn ®t® £®«ai i 
®ifa« afa— fat! 

* * * * 

aft® a, at® ran ad, fa® ®t? aila 
atata at«® fa® fa® i aarttc® t? 
an*®— «tal aafaai l®c®^ ®ai« aa i £® 
®tfac® ®i«ai aa®tt® £®c® i 

®^®ta ®?tatta ®>®ta ®tfl £®att® ®tt® 
dfafltc® ®tfanw®— ®t®ta tan ant® i 



»rfa«rc— fait* wa i 


¥ 

*** cfcfaattt*^ *414 "49* 4t*f4« 

**14 i cmis #1* *14* * c*l*t*j 9i**i 9f5 i* 

• • * * 

<rtm *9* 941 *194 i uifri 4f* *1 *’®, 
91 **1* 415 C9t* ’Mi *119415 *5*14 *'9*1— 
99 , c«tt *4 94 ti f* 4 ®t 4 i f 9 i * 9 * *fe*i 

*$* i 

*4 49 ** 49 C *49 4 t*tl * — **1 * 14 * 1 * 
I'd 5 C*, C* 4 *frl 4 f« 59 * *’C® *tt 5 * 1 — 
•Ittl C* 1 t 9 4 f 441 * 9 C 5 I” f 99 *91 *fc *1 

9195 4 t 5 4114 * 1 — C* 41-91 * 5 —' 4*45 *199 
915 49$9 4 l& 9 t 4 *1 I 

4? *fC9 *1*15 4l5 ^C*5 *f55li?1 f*C5 
5 tf* I 

#t*t5 5151 9^5 5t\— 9 9?tc*5 5t5l 

r55l5l5l^~1*C* 51 fit**— 4? UtOll 4$ 1* 
*lf«4tt44 4t*t*l <555 1 15l5 5l^f5*l#l9— 
415 f5C5 9t5* f* I *1*1 915 49*14 C515 I 
4t#lC5 49 5511 f**l*1 ( fof* 9#l5 51^5 

fn*fl*i ) 4in* i for* f**r*i — cic* c*t* fifl 

*Hl l#l4 5155 411* 41#t 1=*1 C**15, 
C*5tl* «*t*» *f*5lH 4tll I 4C*9 fo* 1191 
{** 1111 1 f***1 49t*, 9<95tf**tlcfc5 fe*5 
4 t#l 915 4 l* 9 ‘Wl* I 

fo* 1 #l 5 t 55 ll f 59 t!l 45*1 ?f |5 ll *t< 5 — 

fin 9 fo^i c* aft *m c*ti* i ml* r*it#l 

*115 till CIC* — 451 C*5 fl5 49*11 ^.1 » 
ftUft 5115 5l#l *!&*9tlt5 I *t*tf* 9C5 C9* 
1**9 *1 *f*C5tl* I f**5 9 f4^ 915$ *19 £ 
4J4 v *t4 C*H fotltl 451 ®5fo 9CS5I 1%* 
CT*1 *9t4 441 *5 f4*t5 91* *sp9 *14 I fol 
4SU9 f*«t 9t9 5l5t5 f9| 4*tfo I 

C** 1 *I 11 Hit* *»5 !** C 9 t* 49$1 91 *- 
9 t 1 ** Cflfo I 5 t 4 W $l«l C *9 49*1 f 9 | 
919—915 *t *5 4 l fc^fo 55 t* $4 9 t 5 *1 


[ Wf 49, 

51* 51C9 C* I A C«ltl9*lf5 9519 *tC5 ; C91* 
5I4 S *1 9519 *f* 915 ** *lf, 9t9 9^C* *1C5— 
fof* foj C*Tfel99* \*4* f*l9 *ltC5* 91t9 I 
$t*E 15 9’ 115 *C9 Tl*tf* 91 C* 9 C515 fit® 
*115 I 915 4919 iCTl C* {* 915 fot«rt *’t5 
5t* *1 *lt9— 51 *5 49&1 f®5 999 I fof* 
4t*9 Clflfc CT«tt® *tl5* *1, 544 49$ 1*14 
Cltt* C*t** I 

!%* fo*t*<tf*5T5 flfl*— fof* 9tt9 *tf*9 
*lfet4fil** I C* *4l5 C*15 fol5 41*11— 4$415 
49&1 9llf ** fol* I *9, C* f*l9 914 $1* 
C941 *15 *t9’ I 4®fo* 9U9 9ttl C919 C5* 
51 9f4, 9t* 915, 511* — 4$4t5 5fot9t4 «C4* 
94 1 «4* «4* *195$ 91C* ** *1l* *11 

91* 9^t9 9^t®? 91* 95C® $t«l *tl* — ®T*$ 
95* C**15 *9 C*t5 *115 I fet*1 *5*1 *t5l9 
*t5l9$ fet®t5 4fo **91 41^5—9** fel®1 
C5f*4t5 ®5CB *15C4— lt«l 51C5 I fcl®1 4l9t*t 
®'3 9t* 9t4 95t® *t5t5— *fl4t*5 *51 941— 
C4t* 1* 9t*9 9C5 £5941—1911^ I 
t 

4C99fa* *t4 4t* ^1* *1*15 *19 C551 
9^t« 41*11 I “*9 =^t* C9l*f5 *5l5 9 *115 f* 
If* ff* fo* C5151 *14 514 I” *1*1 4l*95t5 
l^l*t9 *1*1 5*515 C5ll *t5ll } 55145 *1* 

4t4 C9t9 C9t9, 45* 49Jl* *15 C*ll 4** 
414 5£«* 914 *1*14 5*119 *115 *1— C9** 
514514 Cit 9 | 

“Ilf* f9 *1* *1* *19t9 91*41* ? 9195 
C*l* *t91 ? 49 9f9t5 41W C9* f 

49$ *1**— C* 94t5 C91* *414 9^**1— 
*15 #15 59* 41 91 41 914 4l#l 51* 4* I 
*9t* *91* C4t5 914 *95 I 

#1*14 9l#l5*l* 5«l4l* } . ®t? *l#l 4115 
41*1* I 59l4tl r*9*l94l*-4t*9 f445 4l*t44 



efaaitfa i 


>a awl 1 ] 

« atanr? atn? aura Siilfaaiit 

•at utan • 

tai^tl* ®1Wl *^15, lt«tt? S*la aw a?W i 
®V fntatl W Cia aaata? “Every man in 
U Humour' 1 •t^«l itai It? gt* itltai 
atiitc?* can fan att? att? if? cfettfe «»»<5 
*1 cata- 

atn ?tn ?$ln nta <aa— nan a? aawt? i 
ea ^jfaja, ^www»’n Sti an fa— 
Ha ^ C® *11?a ‘W Cllffeal?' laa* atfin 
Slfe fa«tat? cn *1?®! *11 I Civ*! «n f?®I Ciafat 
wn toa i ’ata^a cat <aa>?t? at^t? <111 Sci 
^tWI al^W I atfata? lal Ctt* f?fe«?t 5 
?t? <?« lf^ CH^a— It® C*ftia fiaife I 

ww fa <5 <5% a^n nn§f Santa 

l^ia ? Ciaa *’t? aa? I 
• «m»ii fafan fac? 'at? *t<s »i 1 ea afan 
*tt?W ca f*!C«t att? *11 1 

natta w etc® Stfc? ata a’n can 1 it? a? 
atttaf?t 1C? fin ca^l tW Jonsor.au cat 
atltal C?? It? fat? l??t? C&ll 1?a 1 «t*l 
*lt1»T *11 ifeatal cfefata? Sint 1C$ fc?a~ caaw 
at? aafafia 'Jfta ?t<H ?’a *11 I 

ataafaa ext ®tnt ititai ntffaa— 4 ®r?a 
fat ext ic? <«a ifeatai itt* ^ta c?n fata 1 
* * • * 

^tai n^lca? xi'ft ca^tti >*tan 1 ?t#l 
ca?at? an aw cam ®n at*— 

"aftaar— 

at a'jsa atai ?ai aflica? *tta ?t«a 1 at 
aaua nntaafet? c<®i? ataaatfa «»$<5i faa 1 
fawn atata fan <ital at? aw— *a%a?i, 
*fa 4t at? a a ft fan a? r 

wan r - 


^fa fa fan cattfe aica ai t 

ca aan Sana n^a aw— "fa aiaa 1" 

atfa aft afa n^a ,atat? an eaa.i- 'S.fa 
'afaata a^ea 1 aw a^ta- cila cat* TH caai 1 
aa fan an ! fan n^*i "»iat? an caa »i 1 «Wa 
an earn? maa iaa am «a nn ea eacafia 1 
ca aw <«i?i a<? ?:nn t 

aiwa faa caife caw— ntat? aw ant 

ca 3 eaai an fa 1 ea -aa <saa in can 1 
aun at 'Binatn®. '•aa at ate® an 

x' 1 an ataa ainla na*i ataa aw cam an 
ai— aiae® fift atm cai ai 1 

alata ntata ><af 5 can a’nn 1 afati nla’l 
e'stat^S^Jfa aica eaai tisi *tiai atia can 
e»ai an ^fi»n eacana 1 a.afnt at® atai fetal 
ea ca <ina a^w atta ®un aati aa n* 1 
apea 5 «fata.a auai ai^l <atai an i’a— aa 
a a f(R fvfwa eaata at^lc® St? nai atail caa 
al 1 aaaata ncai ata fan ala caw ataia- 
ennta atmaatfl eaai ?’a 1 aiw's st? a Sti 
anea? aa ai, stca? fanfetn? aa* ®ta s a 1 
#m ataa Sw® Stea? a<a a?, aa <afei ^a 
ata«aa anal ; ai nini t 5 ata naa 
atefe? e«§ta 1? 1 

«aafaa atai n^lca? at^lia eata atlfen an 
r ata at? entfe eanft? t? ana 1 n^la fan ai • 
caaja ate® ca «aafaa <*ca? eata e^ta can 
fa aca fawca fiat? fira 1 
^lat? ea e®at?i eat— mai an eata 1 a® 
canft at? ajta ?ta inn 1 *« eanfe faa at? 
aw fafan inta 1 at? 5 tfefe*i fafafa inn, 
atn a?f? ea fata— it? ®?^i <f? ai?ta 1 
“I'tftat* aaa aai^tya t* • 





ifall— fa-til *8?* I 


“fafa <717 U 4t7 f41t17 71 1 4 l’fa7 fafa 
71$ <1117 fa I 7fal7 443Fl|l41 ife— '*15 
fallltl— 1 * 

"fault! ?• 

*%n foft »ii i 77 111 «spi i itfic® 

44$ 411111 <7?— ifal 4? >4'® !<5 7tfl(7 # 
<711 fall l ®fl llij 4*fc <7111 7! 4f» 7! 
Hi, T5J w tvs i Bin 4ici— in.7 4 tu- 
fa 4t«-7mi 1(17) 417(711 111— 4177 
H 711 m 4tn i 

1*171 4’fa7 4tl lt#t <11177 711 4177 
crtl-ifm 7*7— fijl i^c® nil <17 *«—' mtcai 
fn ini ^(7 emit jtil <17 i 

"471tl B'ifatlll 111 fa f ifal (Hi? 
7*1*1 4711 ^fatll 17[tl— ifal tl(7tl 111 
44fal ItH fall «1« I *l7tl HH17 1<!1 
Ill CW1 fa— Itll fafa 417 ®tl 4* 41*1 dl 
117 1 4t7 <7«ft 7tl1 lt«ltl® Tfatl (lt7 
1%^ C17 4tl ill 11 | 1*7 111 111 — -BtI 

111,17 111 fa -fa fa 47ltl 4171! Stl 
ftlWt" - 
“•tfa it 7 r 

4177 <^fl 111 711 fallltll fall 7*7 
B«1ltll7 71! fan 47— fafa *tjl4 #faC® lt$l 
4171 I 

B'Sfafat It1t7-lt^1l® 11 fallltll 4 7’fal 
4tl lt7 fa I H$14 lfl71 till 4faBl 7111 I 
71.7% till 47 711 111 117141171 11(4 
171111 I 

71 llltl 111 7 7tlf1 fH l| I 71^17 
(111 C7H 4tlf 7 di 717 C7 <717 C7HC7! Itl C7 
7t11i 7117 71171 fallWlI 7177 ; Till 4111 
71111 111 fawfll 7117 Bll 711 111, f7t 71111 
717 7117 71171 Itlltl lll7 I 

ftl TUI 71—477 T^ltltfa 11 1 4| ItWtl 


>V1 11, 

4155falfl7t11 7tl71 4fa7t«11 1l1lflB14| 
111 I 

1*7 4fafalfa 77^7111 It'S* TjllB— llltl 
1? (Till 41711 411 71117 I 

B^7tl71l7 Itl’ fall 7171— Oft?* 4tlfa 
neitlll C717 I 477 Clltlll 77 4l77t1tl7 
(5tll>7 C77 ?” 

1*11 ‘fa— fa— fa’ 7*11 fel v (77 I ‘71 71’ 1171 
717 Ttfa 71171 ftl 111 1771 (71 fa I 
1*7 47 (7177 7t7 N 7— 41717 (111 717— 
1111 71lll 717 111 ^.7 I (7ll 711 71 717 
71#I (117 dfall 1l?fa7— 111 171 411—^71 
4751S 41111 71 <7tlfe fall ®1l| 411711 111 
41(5 I 41711 (7711 (7 fall 47— B«1ltll7 
fawill 717— “ifl (717 4lc« 1" 

“7tl 47 171 fl(7 111 71—47 717 (71tl7 
5(7 71— 4t7tfa ! ifal 411 ifal 711 171 
(7711 (51 (111 4U7-717- " 

41 1117 ifa 1*7 lllll 111 ifatl (7111 
(itl I’ll 1117 71 7’l7 ^fa 71ll-1%71 4l7t- 
77 fl 417 dl ! 411 ifa (1 Clfal (114 *ffatl 
717 7"1# 1.C7 fall mi— 41 7*177 7 7717 
^fa— 7ll 7^7J «17 (ll I 

4l fal (7 falfalt! 4tf C717 I— ^fal falll 
llllf— 711 41711 fl77l-f77l7 7’7 I TFll 717 
7’7 (ill (11 71 7«fa 4W1 C417 C17 I 4 41 (7 
fllfall 711 (7(1 fa-(«1ll! 117 7! — (7 7®J 
111 I fal ltd (Bill! 117 411117 411-711111 
4l 14 (7 (71,7 I 

1%7 *fal7 4177 71? (71117—711 4llt« 
7tl 717*111 (i (1 7tl fa I TfatCI fall 4l 
7lW7tt(7 (717—411 4 ill 71— f-^lll 111 
7>7ll (HI llltll (1 47$ fafa® 111 1f7 I 
4| (17 Till 74 4*74 ! 

4fa 7 1717—^7 Bfallfa | <41711 .4111 



>1 TO1J1 1 ] 


TO1 TO? 


i 


'i'i 


«t? wti to? to?? to— cron? itoto? toto?i 
W *%n? «fa cTOit? ctoi iftysfa c*fa i 
fa* CTOTO? CTOfTOH c?fa fa TOl? T TOTO? 
w * f^u— 1 V 11 inffaii ?fa«i, iTOf* to? 4* 
cro toiii— to? *▼ cronr *to— « ti* fan 

fa ^C*I5 TO CTOI fefa* t 

TO fa TO*? fcfa* TOfatfB? ft? fit?— Cl fa 
TO* wt'Bfoii r 

“f^l fa fa? ?HC( ?" 


“Ufa ftTOM TO? CTO ''I 
“ifal fa faffl !C!lf T” 

to r 

“esfatl? fTO TOl !t?tl t" 

“<? c*tn cron? !?TO?*fTO{ci*i i? 
? ??* * fm— fc*. tfa? *to faj faw 
1?t1 TO ?' 

Hitoctotoii $c«rt*ttTOt! 




Wtfa TOR ftlt? CTO*l*f TOW 
faff?' fill ?5? TOl, 
C?tl?H? fall fafa TOtl? 

ftfa’ *llTl? Ill ! 

1???T*fl? TO lltll 
♦lift Hlfa? wn«?t? 
fftlf TOfa, Itfl TO fill, 

tim n tor to? i 

111 *11? TOl, 1? fa*1 
TOl TOlt? faftl ft* 
faffafall? TOH 1?1 
Ut^ffWffa I 

111 *tl? TOl fall? HI, 
Cftlf? faft? TOfa ftft, 
fffafl flfr TO «Kf tltfH, 
Wft? ftfaf iffa ftfa’ • 

TOR 1?H TOllf'll? 

*11, >* *11 
1TO-CTO1 «frlt 1*1?. 

111?? CWl« 1*1 TOW I 


fTOTO faflf f< *fa ?1 

fal?t? ?tl* *ITO*I *fa’ 

111 *11? ?? C«tfe? fafall 
^?t? 1?1 {TORI? fa ! 

TO? Ill *tl? V ftfa? 

^*1 *1* ItTO? CfTO, 
ur ifai ?tfaifaf?? . 

*tii *tfc tou? cm i 

to* cut? fai ci citi . 

?f fasti Itll? 'TO?, 

CffaTOf C1TO fa >?lfal Cftl 

TOTOttft **H *1? I 

1TO *lfa TO* 111 

TO CTOtf 11 *tl?l! lltll 
VI ??^t ; Ufa ftTOll 

f fall Cft?1 *1*111 TO?tl? I 

CTO? TO TO! fa TOfat* TO 11, 

1* TOnl WfTO fll 
TOfa TOl? Cffl W* *TO11— 

TOll TOfa TOl fCT’ | 

Siwlcrowi C^?ft I 



W V9%*» I 


I 

*1*0? C*Pt I 

*twfi*ii *tfi*fa?ii9 ■sir? c«i»it» annua 
ltd 4*fe fli *lw i 4 $ *l*?fifa <jf«MT4 idl 
lltMlI *fa*®9 11*1*9 fill 
<tljfa.t?i lt?J *ft ^ I >VH Id 9 *19 ffc® 
4*11 ClT*« Jjf9i 9t* It?, 4111*19 
$*1C19 4? C*l?ll« 11® 99 Hi I 

m^fWtl C11l*9l 4^ 9t& 911C99 1C9J Cl 4t*- 
Ejtdl Id It? ®U1 IK, f*l *m?(9 fill 
pftWil lf«9tC9 ®Kt91 «tC»t Id It?. 
fi?|tlTll9 lt*91 lt9l fmtw l 

|>, cwt? w*n?r?®Ti i 

,j’ ,;. fi??^ ?®i* fi^?ac*9 4*i« fer$i*r« i 
lltit* *f® lla c*i fai, ?r?t? c*ci9 ciN?j 
Itffall *C1* f9t«* ft®*t*& 9?® I 4* fa:? 
p:Htl* 191 *I?19. ?®U*9 H*1 $f?tr* $9t?1 
|fa*ll, $1 Cftfc *f99l C*1 I 9fd9 *119 J>9 
ftCl 1? *f*9l ?®tC*9 111 *911* *?t1f51i 5?1 i 
p*fl 4*fal If J1 £9*11 1U4 f®«9 £f*ll 1**1 
}&k *ftil UtC19 1t?9 lf*l91 falll I 1199 fal 

litre cw cii, ^9 3 ®wi iirta $99 

ijfjV, . * * ■ 

‘l^tlW efimttf, *19 ®Ht 9 Hi® * 19 *® j>c»i 9 
9 fl 9 ttl I ( iflllt > 

E; £t»i 'sir.?? *r%?rfw i 

| : . ftlltl <9 1*1 C1C9 faltfa®1 l?r« ?5§* 
fCT9 119 fill Itll 91 «Wt*ff®9 
, : *t*td Cltll ltd 41? 1?lt 119! ^91 flllf®® 
*19 I Cl 1*1 fllll fa^99t« fall! *fal® 
*11191 JC19 fllll dill ltd 49? Cl 
9*1 fl991 Cltl?t faitlltf fall? *fal« ?S£* 
19, ®11H1 gl Cftfr *f?91 *T®9* C*H I 

(Tit Bits.) 


^5 %3Rt? I 

C*l*l6lt91d9 4* Ufa* fafl *f91l9 
$1*1* 11*9 Itll 9t91 4* *$« faBaPItl 4tf® 
*f99lfal I fc?(9 C3F1 ( *999 ) 9*11119 ® C®1 
( 1*1 ) 9«S*W fa fat'® l?9tfal I fl9Kl9 
*tf99C^ til 9 Jilt? 911111^1 lf*l9l flUfa® 
itltfal 49? 9flt9 «?4ltc® ^919 4191 
t?*T9 11® ifallfal 

(World wide Magazire.) 

i 

^?*v^t? I 

llltci *ll l?9lt9 cfefn®"?9 ^11 **1* 
Cfefll®* 1 *C*I*1 *11* C9% I *19*1 llltflll 
4* l?9m* fl * l^faa 9f9St9* 9tl91 in 
*C9 1 4$ H9lt9 cfefll* 1 flfa at?*l *191, 
€t?U* 9lfa* 4*9® *|1^« fal® 99 I 

159’ife* citslciia *t*9 
ifaiai ifaifae «9 i *iitci flunic* ®i?ic?9 
^?tl9, 9*1 a 1911 *»9?r®fac® C?9 lfaft9 ^9 fa® 
*fa'9i9 -Ttrs aefi® *icw ^fsufa citin ^ 
l?1It9 4® *119 I 119191®! 11 *9*11 *C*t*l 
*11 l?9Jtt Itlttl *fa* fall 1 

8% ®8» l?9)tt* «t*tllt99 9^ fetl£l9 
5C* dll I -& 1?911 « f l *1 f* ® $K19 
4tf®^ I 

(Tit Bits.) 

®rm^5rt? ^<it? i 

4*11 *911^ *9* 0g9 Ifallll *9llCll^" 
iit9:*99 *fasi *i*9*:i ifaiir? i fiitit 
9C1 Cl^fa*l ! ®C9 4 1C9 99® 1? C* 8 ^ I 

[ fatlit" l ] (Tit Bits) 



»Wt*1 <m\m 



*rr®f<:srte* *rr*i <}fa^ 



8V- > *r3fcs ttfsi *TO*T*B "41 ^ * 

f9»T is fsn “in* c*s Stii, lire ^ st*i, c«T^ •* / * ^ ^ , *" 1 
ST^lTO^ 1 ?$t® >*. f®n ^° • 


r< 
<« 









A X 

\ ,^>, 11 -, , 

W%M 

IP 


F^Ail 

y/xflli Aal 


C«tt* w*t» ^W«w ^r® %i fwtarei wttiw f» ' 
gm > fan i*/» ®9 ntn, stsire*^ ^ ttc® ^ ^ ** W1 

tra *rte w SteaWrof* Mtf *r Vfafa i 

cirefm— cartai^^T* i 

j^-mi, inwnmr; "nrfaf* c* : «w w'-^ •wfwwtlfr? 



Babur bazar, Dacca. 



Factory Sanchipandaripa 
Lane, Dacca- 


Proprietor : — Rai Shaheb Gournetai Saha 
Sankhanidhi 

.N 

Kaviraj S A ROD A PRASANNA SEN GUPTA, KaWMHJSAN KaBIRATNA. 

„ Sash i Bhusan t)fu, Kauikanjan. 

PRICE REFUNDED. 

All sorts of genuine ami fiesh Ayurvedic medicines are always 
available here at the cheapest possible rate. A trial earnestly solicited, 
if the medicines are not genuine. \ 

'vint'K will he itEFUX 

Chyabanpras Swarna Sindur. 


(Made of Benaras Amlaki ). 

Unique, marvellous and unparallel 
remedy for nervqu* debility, cold, cough, 
asthama, vocal disorder and pt hisis. 
Prick Rs. 2-8 per seer. 

Gaur Eanti Sarsa. 

(Made with Gold), 

Purifies blood, cures Syphilis and 
Leprosy. Remedies Leucorrhoca, 
Gonorrhcea and all sorts of blood 
diseases and even Chronic Rheumatism. 
PRICE Rs. 3-8. darge bottle) 
Price Rs. 2. (small bottle). 


The most Wonderful production of 
I t lie Kish is arfd the most valuable 
j acquisition to *>ur Ayurveda. It is ail 
| universal panacea for all diseases human 
j nature falls victim to. 

! Price Rs. 3 per tola. 


M akar adh waj a. 

Its preparation is somewhat different 
and its effect is more powerful than 
that of Swarna Sindur. 

Price Rs. 4 per tola. 


Gout Sakti Rasayan. 

A powerful nerve tonic. It imparts youth and vigour even to the old and 
decrepit. A trial earnestly solicited. , 

Prkv Rs. 2 per phial or i lb. 

P/east, see our Catalogue, for prices of other medicines. 
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